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hHE most remarkable thing about the recent 
L Westminster missionary exhibition, held in con- 
ection with the A.P.F. centenary year, was the 
yident surprise of the visitors. “I had no idea that 
hissionaries did all this in so many parts of the 
orld,’ you heard them say. ‘‘Why wasn’t I told 
fore ?”’ “But do Catholics know what is going on ? 
Y course I must help now that I’ve seen all this.” 
Do you mean to tell me that these figures are right ? 
it it takes one’s breath away, this tremendous 
tivity. Aren’t there any books about it? What 
an I do?” And so on, all day and every day for 
whole week. 
| These visitors numbered altogether only a few 
pusands and they were the pick of our Catholics. 
they could be so obviously astonished one wonders 
fhat would have happened if, by some miracle, all 
Catholics of England could have been suddenly 
pught face to face with so much evidence of the 
ang Church in the year 1939. If it electrified (not 
p strong a word to describe the effect) already 
iterested Catholics, it is not too much to hope that 
(would have converted many others, displaying to 
em, as it did, a Church they have never known 
wen though they have belonged to it all their lives. 
fhe word converted is deliberately chosen because into 
ican be packed all the difference between easy and 
imost impersonal acceptance of a set of beliefs and, 
Puse a phrase now hallowed by millions of prayers, 
faith fruitful in good works”, living active faith 
trough which alone a man may be found worthy to 
and praise God. 


pti is painfully clear to those who have to do with 
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the missionary work of the Church that a great maf. 
Catholics still know next to nothing about it, becayh 
they have not been told. It would be a mistake 
make this an implied criticism of teachers in schojfh 
professors in seminaries, priests in the pulpit af 
writers in the press. It is much more a question 
what is not taught that is agitating the present writ 
rather than what is, and who does it, and how, } 
hopes he will not be scoffed at for affirming what 
his profound conviction, namely, that it is high tin 
we showed our Catholics the Church as she is no 
everywhere in the world. Such a_ vision of t 
Church is precisely what is wanted to make a Catholi 
religion live and keep pace with his life in the work 
even outrun it, with all the vigour and staying Powel 
of an unbeatable thing. For a man who is runniy 
a race and hopes to win is in no danger of sitting dow 
to watch the others and then falling asleep, and wed 
talk about the Church dormant. 

The development of this idea has no references 
the life of grace, the sequence of sacraments, and 
that God does in the souls of the faithful, buti 
concerned solely with what should accompany thi 
the parallel natural equipment which should be giva 
to a Catholic as time goes on so that there may nev 
be any danger of separation between what God dos 
for him in the way of grace and what he can doit 
God with his human faculties in the way of servic 
This separation is the root cause of all our troubled 
present. Catholics can, and many do, live exactl 
like unbelievers except for going to C hurch. Thati 
to say, they live, including all their thinking al 
willing, the working of their brains, their activitis 
in a non-Catholic way. Their religion is a skeleta 
in a cupboard, opened occasionally with reference! 
the next world but having little relation to the ordit 
ary activities of this one, because no one has show 
them that it is a world-affair or that they have a pit 
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- to play in it. It is a large claim to assert that know- 
© ledge of the missions can change all this ;_ but with all 
‘that it implies it could help enormously, and there is 
| ample evidence for saying that it has given new life to 
Catholicity in some parts of the world. 

Could the experiment be made in England and 
what line should it take? It must, of course, begin 
withour children. Fr. James ‘Thompson of St. Mary’s 
Training College, Strawberry Hill, who ought to have 
written this article and was prevented, has done 
agreat deal of successful work in what might be called 
pictorial Catholicity, filling the imaginations of 
children with Catholic pictures from all over the 
world. Fundamentally, he is out to impress upon 
their minds, from the time that they begin to receive 
the sacraments, that the Catholic Church matters in the 
world today and matters more than anything else. In 
order to do that, much more than learning and 
explaining the catechism is necessary ; perhaps 
something else will have to be substituted for some of 
itina crowded curriculum. Supposing, for example, 
a number of questions and answers should be made 
to turn on the story of Father Damien, or one of his 
modern counterparts, or the Uganda martyrs, or the 
Franciscan Missionaries of Mary in China, to name 
the first three that come to the mind, how our children 
absorb such stories! The South Seas, Africa, China 
take on Catholic colours ; the imagination is filled 
with inspiring Catholic material ; love and hero- 
worship and emulation follow, moving the will in 
a way that no question and answer alone ever could. 
The change has already begun, a change of outlook, 
an immediate importance attached to what the Church 
now is, so that the real-ness of Christ and what He 
taught is up to date, and His power, the spiritual force, 
is translated into the actual terms of people doing 
heroic things for Him because He has asked His 
followers to act in this way. There is a vast difference 
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between this and the detached kind of instructig, 
which has no easily grasped connection with every. 
thing else that children hear about and do, and ten, 
therefore to be humdrum, unexciting, a pause in th 
adventure of living rather than the supreme pa 
of it. 

Now this difference is all to the good, for it affers 
the will, and leads to service, the third of the foy 
reasons why God created us, according to the Cat. 
chism. Although we are at great pains to teat 
























Catholics how much they need the Church, we by » se 
means offer the (humanly speaking) much mor mer 
powerful inducement of how much the Church neei on 
them. Show children how they can help these graf, 1, 
workers, if only by “buying black babies” and praying oe 
for them, and you almost immediately turn them ino 7); 
young apostles, as is proved time and time againhyf \.4 
those schools which have taken up seriously the wok} }., 
of the Society of the Holy Childhood, and not merely 

made an occasional collection for it. It gives then} 44, 
something to do for the Church, makes them fel} 4, 
indispensable and important to the life of the Church, f ,,, 
as, indeed, they are. Further, it gives a new valueto sa 





religious duties and the practice of virtues. If ther 
are all these things to be done for Christ, children se 
how fit they must be to do them, and if, by any means 
at all, we can get a child to want to hear Mass ant 
receive sacraments rather than do so because he has 
been taught that he ought to, not seeing very clearly 
why, we have again brought his religion into the 
realm of real things which matter and made it a 
essential part of his life instead of the afterthought 
which it easily becomes. 

In elementary schools alone these suggestions att 
capable of a great deal of development. A group 
zealous teachers in the north of England told me some 
months ago how much they longed to experiment 
along these lines of applied religion, but insisted that 
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their syllabus made it impossible. It is not for us to 
say how far this is true but we can surely admit that 
the success of our present methods is scarcely so great 
as to shut out the possibility of careful and prayerful 
experiment on different lines. At present we are 
timid about it, fearing that the last state may be worse 
than the first, and those who say that this is impossible 


| do not find favour. Yet if, as is certain, the aim is 


a wider one than teaching children to fulfil their 
direct duties to God and contribute to the support of 
their pastors, it is good. Anyone who is content 
merely with all that goes to the process of saving his 
own soul cannot be blamed if this deteriorates into 
a mere routine, a deadly thing in religion, especially 
for the young, unless their hearts are in what they do. 
This plea for realism, and twentieth century world- 
wide realism at that, in Catholic instruction, will put 
heart into it. 

There will be those who stoutly maintain that 
everything is all right as it is. Against that, there is 
the fact that it is precisely those who instruct well who 
are conscious of failure. “It doesn’t grip them,”’ they 
say and, on being cross-questioned, they agree that 
the knowledge imparted does not appear to lead to 
love and, through love, to service. It bears the same 
relation to other things as theory does to fact. Yet 
all the time there is the stupendous fact of a world 
being slowly won for Christ, by who knows how many 
thousands of his servants scattered throughout the 
length and breadth of it ; Catholic history being made 
of which few children know anything ; Catholic 
geography, so much more important than imports 
and exports. Cutting out pictures from missionary 
periodicals and running ribbons from them to the 
place on a map of the world where they come from is 
constructive Catholic work of very great value to 
children. Their whole minds are enlarged about 
their Church and their religion through this exercise 
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and the stories that can be woven into it. They ca E the 
even discover how prayers are answered, their prayen§ man-] 
and how what they do can make a difference to sof onal 
on the other side of the world. This beginninf 
of the apostolic spirit is the best guarantee of pp. 
severance. 

Following the same argument with older childre, 
say in secondary and public schools where, again, th 
appeal of modern missionary work can give coloy 
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_ and actuality to Christian doctrine, there are tw it m 
specific points worth discussing. The first is whethe§ colle 
we still labour under the delusion that the Christin a Po 
faith is a thing to defend rather than propagate. [if the \ 
attack is the best defence, is not a great deal of wha} abot 
we call apologetics out-moded ? In a country wher Eng 
the Church is more ignored than attacked, unknow§ miss 
rather than misrepresented, facts are at least as im cout 
portant as arguments. And there is no disputing th of I 
tremendous fact of what the Catholic Church is doing § loya 
in the world today. It is the best kind of propagant § It 1 
and the best incentive, too, to be a propagandist § ins 
With missionary history, past and present, as a basi, § oft 
let our theme of instruction be the duty of Catholis§ seei 
to spread the Faith. Make that the reason for knowing § tea 
it, not the passing of an examination. Give it a living, f col 
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fruitful purpose in this way, turning the individul 
into an active unit of a world-wide society whos 
services are immediately required by the Chur, 
indeed by Christ. Communism does this very wel, 
in another way, proving again how much wiser in thei 
generation are the children of this world than the 
children of light. We can learn a lesson from it 
methods and we have always the enormous advantagt 
of a source of strength which is divine and denied to 
all other causes. But there must be the unshakable 
conviction that the Church is a living, growing, 
conquering thing, and this conviction can only be got 
from study of the Church in the world today, especially 
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‘in the missions, and of her need for the whole of her 


P man-power to be mobilized. No lukewarm, imper- 
Psonal inquiry this, but a stirring appeal to the whole 
inf man; mind, heart, imagination, soul; an appeal 
.B for service. 
How easy to say these things !_ Yet when, last May, 
the Holy Father set the whole world praying for 
F missionary vocations from England it must have been 
precisely this appeal that he wanted, and obviously 
it must be made to young Catholics. Schools and 
colleges are the places where they are to be found. If 
a Pope regards a need as so great that he must make 
the whole world pray for it, something must be done 
about it in England, since the prayers were for 
England, that we Catholics might furnish more 
missionaries. We probably do not realize in this 
country how much the mission-world could make use 
of English priests and nuns. Rome does, and our 
loyalty to Rome demands that action should be taken. 
It is one more reason for more talk about missions 
in schools, one more outlet for the energy and services 
of the new generation if only they can see it, and their 
seeing depends on what is shown to them by those who 
teach. Paint the Church in its proper colours, flying 
colours they are, waving triumphantly over the world, 
and future Popes will have no reason to beg for prayers 
either for missionary vocations or, and this is no flight 
of fancy, for the conversion of England. For we shall 
have produced a new spirit, propagandist, apostolic, 
convert-making, all of which is no more than Catholic, 
yet we still lack it to a large extent. 

It used to be said that the diffidence of Catholics 
was due to the long suppression of penal times, when 
they had to hide from the rest of the community. If 
that is so, it also had the effect of making us self- 
contained. Perhaps, in matters practical, it has cut 
us somewhat adrift from the main stream of Catholic 
life and this tendency to isolation is easily strengthened 
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by the fact that we happen to be an insular peopl 
It cannot do us any good, and the more contacts whe 
have and give to others with the Church oupigff 
England the better for our Catholicity and for the fy 
of our Faith which, if it cannot spread, consumy 
itself. ‘These considerations point once more to ty 
need for what we call mission-mindedness ag th 
remedy. An immediate start can be made throug 
the Student’s Missionary League, though it shoul 
not be supposed that leagues and_ societies ¢ 
any kind can take the place of an orderly tre. 
ment of matters missionary as part of the schol 
curriculum. 

A seminary is also a school and, in a different Way, 
what has been said about the value of mission-stuj 
applies to the seminary course. More than once th 
founder of the Missionary Union of the Clergy ba 
openly deplored the fact that missiology has no plat 
in the training of our future priests in most of th 
seminaries of the world. It is hard to explain why, 
The Church passed through a phase, long and trying 
when her programme had to be largely defensiv, 
and it was during that period that: the method d 
seminary education became more or less fixed. That 
should not mean that no modifications may ever bt 
necessary, for there are at least two most urgent neets 
to be met as soon as may be, both in the realmd 
applied theology. ‘These are a much more extensive 
study of social subjects and an introduction, both 
into dogma and Church History, of missionary thes 
and material. No criticism of present methods i 
intended, but there is room for fresh applications d 
what the Church has to say, in these fields which have 
become so important in recent years. Already Rome 
has chairs of missiology and degrees in it. The soonet 
England can do in this matter what Rome has dont, 
or something like it, the better. 

The particular advantage which mission study 
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would have in the seminary, quite apart from its 
bnmense value for the pulpit afterwards, is its concrete 
Histration of deep doctrine which, for those who lack 
ithe power of abstraction, often remains a thing of 
theory with little bearing on practical religion. The 
priests who are fond of saying that little which they 
learnt in the seminary appears to be of use “on the 
mission” are not being fair either to the discipline of 
the seminary course or its content. None the less, 
they may justly say that more practical training 
would have been a help. When it comes to a warfare 
with the world they find they need the weapons of the 
world and have not got them. Tor there are not many 
rational animals among the men they have to teach ; 
fewer still among those they have to convert. Syllo- 
isms will not get them very far ; but knowing exactly 
what the Church has to say about the modern world 
and its problems, being able to describe how the 
Church is dealing with them in every part of the world 
in her missionary work, especially, is a convincing 
display of the vitality and youthfulness of an insti- 
tution which is still handicapped by the fact that 
people will insist on regarding her as antiquated, out 
of date and out of touch. There is a whole mass of 
fact in the world now which flatly contradicts all this, 
and it is better than argument either for Catholic or 
non-Catholic. It comes mostly from the mission- 
world of 1939, the study of which is the most illumin- 
ating manifestation which anyone could wish to sce of 
that doctrine of the mystical body of Christ which has, 
rightly, since it means so much for active Catholicity, 
come to the fore in our time. 

It does not scem fair to leave the future priest to 
discover all this for himself, if he can. All that could 
be given to him by way of more complete equipment 
in this world where facts are so important and people 
are impatient of any argument from the past, should 
be given, not only with a view to the easy application 
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of his theology but also—and this is most importan. ; 














with a view to his own missionary work, that is, ip a 
efforts to make converts in the parish where he hap i F ont 
pens to be. Knowledge of the missions begets i ae , 
missionary spirit which looks for conversions boi} rese 
in the missions and on one’s own doorstep. Let y P V 
put a frank question, leaving the reader to answer} selve 
for himself: Does the young priest who leaves th of e% 
seminary regard himself as having a primary respon spi 
bility towards the non-Catholics in his parish, a duty + re 





find ways and means of bringing about conversion 
and has he been told how to set about it, the huma 
means to use? There are only a few priests here ay 
there with what we call a flair for that sort of thing: 
there is none who has not the duty to try to doit 
Roughly speaking we average in this country two conv 
per priest per year ; in Africa the average is five hundrd 
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Making every sort of allowance for the obviou . 
differences, unspoilt peoples as against a sophisticated ap] 
race, simplicity as opposed to a complicated and ei} to 
economic system, and so on, still the discrepancyis} th 
appalling and it looks as if the lesson of many gospecf ac 
about going out into the highways and hedges, anf jn 
launching out into the deep, have not been fully learn. F 9 
It cannot be an impertinence to plead, in these cr} tg 
cumstances, for anything that will intensify the dest}, 
to save more souls. After all, if we insist on a modem§ fe 
justification for this change of emphasis, we have th} }; 
clear policy of Pope Pius XI who was supreme ¢ 
concerned about the world outside the Church, witness} & 
his great encyclicals on Catholic Action and Mission} 
ary Action, both aspects of the same wider apostolatt} 






The application of these must come. 

We are very fortunate in being able to discern tht 
change already in such a movement as the Missionatj 
Union of the Clergy which now has a_thousant 
members in England and enthusiastic branches in tht 
seminaries. It will work wonders but, even so, it isa 
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‘extra, and it seems clear that missiology, and the 
if reaction it would have on the student, ought to be 


anormal part of his authorized training if he is to go 
out and do all that Christ requires of him in the 
present-day world. 

Whereas the sort of future we are making for our- 
selves depends on what is done in schools and colleges 
of every kind, to inculcate and foster the missionary 
spirit and give the necessary world-background which 
it requires, the present depends for the most part on 


| the pulpit and on propaganda, chiefly the press. 


The pulpit and the word spoken from it still have 
pride of place and probably always will. Ours is 
a teaching Church and nothing can usurp the position 
of the priest commissioned to teach with authority. 
It would be a sad thing if we ever came to believe 
that anything else was so important. What has been 
said about the use of missionary material in schools 
applies also to sermons. The missions bring doctrine 
to life and give it a bearing on the world we live in ; 
they enrich the mind with Catholic information, 
acting in this way as an antidote to the thousand 
religious or non-religious influences which play 
constantly on the mind of any man with such devas- 
tating effects. One priest told me how he collected 
news and stories from the missions and gave them 
regularly to his flock on Sundays so that they would 
have something definite to pray for in the way of 
conversions. He linked this with the conversion of 
England and in a very short time he was instructing 
sx converts in a parish which had never known 
aconvert until then. It was the people who listened 
to what he had to say about the missions who brought 
the converts and there could be no better demonstra- 
tion in fact of the value of the missionary spirit than 
this. Even if you are only convinced by quick returns, 
you get them. Pius XI was thinking of more than 
missions when he insisted that the A.P.F. should be 
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established in every parish, and it is not out of ple 


here to recommend in this connexion the Missionan 
service compiled for use once a month on Sung 
evenings, and on missionary feasts, particularly \ 
sion Sunday. It is a help to making a mission-mindg 
parish here and now an effective unit of the work 
church we belong to. 

These suggestions cover a wide field but, in fx 
they are no more than one idea applied to all t 
organized work which goes to the making of go 
Catholics—schools, seminaries and parishes. It; 
a hundred years now since the missionary movemer 
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re-started in England after the Reformation, and yf 


have much to show during that time. The main thing 
however, is still a young idea in England. It is tha 
the Catholic Church not only gives to a man all thi 
is enduring to salvation—that is well enough unde: 
stood —but that she asks from him his devoted servic 
in the greatest of all causes, world-salvation. Sh 


needs alike the prayers of the child, the ardour aul 
energy of the young man, the generosity of the rich, 
the widow’s mite, the beggars for Christ, the heroism 
of the missionary and even his life—all these thing 
from her children, something from all. A lesser totd 


means a lesser triumph. Every Catholic a missionary 
and the world will be won. 


G. TELFoRD. 
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NE of the most striking features in the recent 

history of the Church is the rising tide of her 
missionary activity. No doubt, the missionary con- 
sciousness has been ever fully and keenly alive in the 
Church, which by her very nature and essence is a 
missionary body. But at present we are witnessing an 
intensification of her missionary spirit and an ex- 
pansion of her missionary activity such as has not 
heen seen before. With an energy that surmounts all 
obstacles and utilizes every opportunity the depth of 
her missionary force and the fecundity of her mission- 
ary labours are clearly demonstrated to the whole 
world. Times are difficult and troublous, and out- 
ward conditions naturally affect the extent of her 
preaching and the presentation of her message. The 
growth of nationalistic tendencies all over the world, 
the identification in the native mind of Christianity 
with Europeanism, the general secularism that seems 
ever to accompany industrial development, the 
questionable example of some Europeans in the 
mission countries, the doubtful manifestations of 
supposedly European culture shown in popular films, 
the revival apparently at work in several of the 
ancient pagan religions which tend more and more to 
present themselves in national garb, the great war in 
China, the insidious attacks on mission schools, the 
deliberate, violent and widespread anti-mission pro- 
paganda by the organized godless from Soviet Russia, 
and added to this the terrible shortage of labourers 
in the fields afar—all these and many more influences 
hinder or retard the rapid and peaceful penetration of 
Catholic ideals, the spreading of Catholic doctrine 
and the development of Catholic missions. 

Yet when we take a general view, we need not 
have the slightest hesitation in stating that missions 


are doing well. Even today, amidst all the confusion 
201 
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that seems to reign in the world, the Church continy 
her triumphant course, reaping a wonderful hangh 
of souls and gaining influence everywhere. Ty 
triumphant course naturally also implies the jf 
dolorosa ; now as ever the Church is treading the mn 
of suffering which the Saviour trod. Any visitor) 
the missions will be impressed by the excellent wo 4 
that is being done, by the spirit of generosity tha; 

shown by the Catholic missionaries. They x 
preaching the Kingdom, not only by word of mouj 
but by character and example. The Christian chary 
so abundantly shown by the heroic Sisters in tf 
completeness of their devotion, in perfect word a 
deed, to all the needs of the poorest of God’s poor, tk 
excellent work of our missionary brothers, have pi 
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duced a sympathetic respect for Catholics whidf the 
dissolves prejudice and prepares the hardened soildf all 
paganism for the reception of the seed. Numery wo! 
are the testimonies of national leaders in Chin} wit 
India, Japan and elsewhere to the devoted labousd§ m! 
Catholic missionaries. The work is full of promis: > she 
it is growing, it is reaping fruit. When we compat 
what is being done at present with the conditiond > !o 
the missions less than a hundred years ago we har be 
great reason for thankfulness. mi 
At the beginning of the nineteenth centuyf 
missions were in ruin and desolation. As a resultd > » 





the French Revolution and all the evils that followe 
in its wake, the state of the missions seemed hopeles 
The growth of the anti-Christian spirit in Europe, tht 
confiscation of church property, the depopulation d 
the convents and colleges which were largely respot- 
sible for the recruiting and education of missionariss, 
the spoliation of Propaganda by Napoleon, tht 
hindrances put in the way of Catholic missionaris 
by the Protestant powers that had taken the placed 
Catholic and protecting governments, all this hai f 
a devastating effect upon the missions. It was sail} 
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at the time that “‘the old missionaries saw their end 
| approaching with no prospects whatever that new 
Successors would arrive to guard and extend the fruit 
E of their labours. When the neophytes had buried 


‘their spiritual Fathers, no one came to ascend the 
derelict altars’’.!_ With the suppression of the Society 
of Jesus in 1773 a calamitous blow had been struck 
at the missions, for at that time there were 3276 
members of the Society occupied in missionary work. 
Their well-known Lettres Edifiantes, which had proved 
90 powerful an influence in spreading mission news 
and in evoking and sustaining the missionary men- 
tality, had also ceased publication, and Catholics in 
Europe were mostly unaware of what was happening 
in the mission field. Such was the situation that in 
the year 1822 there were only about 300 missionaries 
all told, without secure support, dispersed all over the 
world, At present there are at least 21,212 Priests 
with 55,349 Sisters and 10,055 Brothers at work in the 
missions. ‘This progress is in itself consoling. We 
shall briefly trace its development. 

When destitution in the missions had reached its 
lowest ebb, when positions occupied could scarcely 
be maintained and no hope appeared of any move- 
ment of advance, the Church in the homelands began 
slowly to recover from the grievous wounds that had 
been inflicted upon her. But years of internal 
recuperation were necessary before adequate pre- 
parations could be made for the great advance that 
was to come. Missionary conditions were entirely 
changed. In former times governments and princes 
had been the main supporters of the missions. The 
parochial clergy and the ordinary faithful were not 
called upon for help. The time had now come which 
made a universalization of missionary support es- 
sential. The Church was impoverished, Catholic 


_ powers had been replaced by Protestant authorities. 





‘Annales de la Propagation de la Foi, May 1844. 
Vol. xvii. ° 
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Thus the Church was thrown upon her own resourgf 
and the new ways and methods of support naturahy 
required considerable time to develop. This retary 
external progress for a time but eventually it prof 
of great advantage. Catholic missions had bey 
rather handicapped by their close relations with sty 
authorities and they had become more or less iden, 
fied with interests of governments. The spirity 
character of missions was now again emphasized, ay 
they became once more the great Catholic Cay 
which demanded the co-operation of all. This mea 
a gain both for the individual Catholic and for th 
Church. As experience has so often shown, wher 
new needs arise new organizations spring up to supph 
them. The crying needs of the missions stimulate 
the old Orders to new missionary enterprise. Th 
Society of Jesus was restored by Pius VII in 18y 
and from the very beginning the Jesuits eagerly ta 
up the work that had suffered so much by thei 
suppression. No fewer than 40 new Institutes wer 
founded with an almost exclusive missionary ain, 
and 16 Seminaries were instituted for secular clery 
destined for the missions. One of these is the wel- 
known St. Joseph’s Missionary Society founded by 
Cardinal Vaughan at Mill Hill in 1866. A sign of the 
penetration of the missionary idea at the time is tha 
many of the new societies were founded by member 
of the secular clergy, without whose aid missions wil 
never attain the position which is their due. Inthe 
course of the nineteenth century also Sisters ant 
Brothers began to take their share in the work, ani 
there cannot be any doubt that their most valuabl 
aid has been of supreme importance. At the preset 
time there are 176 Institutes of men, 247 Institutesd 
Sisters and 61 Institutes of Brothers working in the 
missions. 

A factor of great significance was the foundatio f 
of several mission-aid societies which aimed @ 
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| gathering material and spiritual support for the cause. 
'F They have been instrumental in furthering the cause 

| of missions in an extraordinary degree. The first and 
foremost of these societies is the Association of the 
Propagation of the Faith founded in 1822 by Pauline 
Marie Jaricot in Lyons. It was originally meant as 
an association of prayers and alms, and from the 
beginning it was blessed abundantly. Its character 
was universal : all Catholics for all the missions. It 
has done enormous service and proved indispensable, 
not only by collecting money but by spreading mission 
news and mission interest, and thus fostering the 
| missionary spirit. St. John, Curé of Ars, read only one 
paper or magazine : The Annals of the Propagation of the 
Futh! The Association was raised to pontifical 
status by Pius XI, who earnestly and frequently 
expressed the wish that al/ Catholics should belong 
to it. 

Children also were mobilized for mission support 
by the Society of the Holy Childhood, founded in 
1843 by Mgr. Forbin de Janson. It has gathered 
great sums for the work and done much good in 
directing the minds of children to the missions and 
fostering missionary vocations. This Society was also 
raised to pontifical status by Pope Pius XI. Here, too, 
we may mention the Society of the Apostle Peter for 
native clergy, founded in France in 1889 and since 
transferred to Rome. It has proved of immense value 
in the solution of the really urgent question of edu- 
cating a native clergy ; it has been instrumental in 
multiplying native seminaries, gathering burses and 
pensions for native seminarians. At present it 
provides for 450 great and small seminaries in the 
missions and for 16,000 seminarians. The Society 
has been ardently commended by the Popes and is 
me of the most important and most significant 
developments of modern missionary activity. 

During the entire course of the century the Holy 
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See with the help of Propaganda fostered and directs 
the work. Gregory XVI, who had himself haf 
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2 
Prefect of Propaganda, strove from the very beginning 
of his pontificate to direct to the mission fields the ng 2 
forces which arose from the Catholic revival. Pius]f to 
also was a great promoter of the cause. He creatif ne 
33 Apostolic Vicariates and 10 Prefectures. Leo XIIf la 
was indefatigable in endeavouring to bring about thf w 
reunion of all Christians and especially insistent umf w 
the need of a native clergy. On occasion of iif of 
jubilee he founded the Seminary of Kandy for Indi fo! 
“‘Thy sons shall convert Thee’, runs the inscriptinf E 








at the foot of his statue in the seminary ; words whit 
show sufficiently his interest in a native clergy and ki 
appreciation of what it stands for. In his loy 
pontificate he erected 65 Vicariates and 35 Prefecture 
Pius X reorganized Propaganda and in 1904 pr 
claimed St. Francis Xavier Patron of all the mission 
He erected 2 missions, 41 Vicariates, 41 Prefecture 
5 Prelacies “‘nullius’”” and 2 Apostolic Delegation, 
His decree on frequent communion was of immeasu: 
able importance for the missions, its stimulating effet 
on missionary vocations being distinctly noticeabl 
at the time and afterwards. 

So far we have seen how the Church and varios 
societies strove to assist the missions and to universalix 
the apostolic spirit. But external circumstances als 
had great influence upon the development of mi 
sionary activity. The opening up of Eastern Asi, 
the forcing of the door by European powers ail 
America, was of considerable importance as it afforded 
access to new and extensive fields of labour. Afria 
also, hitherto little known in Europe, became tlt 
object of intensive exploration by Europeans. Tit 
anti-slavery movement which was to free the dati 
continent from the terrible slave-trade, originatit{ 
in the Christian conscience of Europe, was strong! 
supported by the missionaries and by the Holy Se 
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Its great and unwearied herald and standard bearer 


was the heroic Cardinal Lavigerie, who visited most 
of the European countries in pursuance of the cam- 
paign, and utilized the anti-slavery crusade in order 
to make a burning appeal to all Catholics for the 
negro missions in Africa. ‘The success of his energetic 
labours is best shown by the remarkable developments 
which have since taken place in the African missions, 
where there appear well-founded hopes that his ideal 
of a Kingdom of Christ in Central Africa is in way 
of realization. The colonial expansion of several 
European powers also called attention to the missions 
and was followed by an increase of interest in the 
inhabitants of the new colonies. On the whole the 
real services and the pacifying influences of the mis- 
sionaries were recognised by the various governments 
and a considerable amount of co-operation ensued. 
Things in general were progressing amicably and 
quietly, and prospects seemed promising indeed. 

Then came the great war. It broke over the 
mission fields like a hurricane and caused great 
disturbance and damage. Communications between 
missions and the homelands were rendered difficult, 
the ranks of the missionaries were depleted, hundreds 
were forced to leave the field, the recruiting of new 
personnel was at a standstill. Pope Benedict wrote in 
his Maximum Illud: ‘“The shortage of missionaries 
was already serious before the war, but now it is so 
extreme that many parts of the Lord’s field have no 
husbandmen . . . the needs of the missions have 
increased enormously owing to the war, many schools 
and hospitals and hostels and free distributing centres 
having been destroyed.” 

The war brought millions of natives to Europe. 
They came “ex omni tribu et lingua et populo et 
natione” and their contact with European civilization 
was not perhaps helpful in convincing natives of its 
superiority. One of the results of the war was the 
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intensification of the process of world unity that hah 
been gathering force for a considerable time. Bergyff 
has said that the distinguishing feature of our ag if 
the steam-engine and the procession of inventig, 
of every kind that accompanied it. The new inyy, 
tions, technical progress and general industrializatig 
have cancelled all frontiers. The whole world ; 
being linked together, and isolation is a thing of th 
past. In former times civilization was local x 
national ; Greece and Rome could flourish or peris 
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whilst barbarians a few hundred miles away continue sit 
in their age-long traditions. Not so now. The wot we 
is steadily becoming smaller ; distances are anniti§ of 
lated by the ever-increasing facilities of travel, tra § po 
sport and correspondence ; all the ways of the wolf fro 
lie open to the messengers of peace and salvation. mi 

Opportunities have never been greater from} op 
a material point of view. With the increased facilitis Fy 
of communication spiritual benefits and ideas caf t¢ 
travel more easily. A world society is being reared § th 
before our eyes, and, though the reaction of nation! § 





istic tendencies may retard the completion of th 
structure, the general trend cannot be called i 
question. Economically the world is already closely 
connected and the spiritual orientation will k 
strongly influenced by that movement towards unity. 
Under continuous contact with the materialize 
civilization of Europe and America the old cultur 
ideas of Asia and Africa are being shaken to ther 
foundations. All the peoples are passing through 
a crisis, economical, intellectual, moral and religiow. 
Their ancient ideas, stationary for centuries, are now 
being revised. Who will give to these peoples the light 
and the power that they need to absorb the new 
developments ? Who will be the guides of Africa ant 
Asia in the future? There are various claimant 
working energetically to seize the lead. What wil 


1A. Hublou, S.J., A nous de décidey (Xaveriana, Louvain). 
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"happen if Catholics, full members of the mystical 


Body of Christ, are not ready to accept and implement 
the duty which the course of world-events is forcing 
upon them? What would have happened seventeen 
centuries ago at the fall of the Roman Empire and the 
collapse of its pantheon, if the missionary activity of 
the Catholic Church had not saved the souls that were 
perishing and erected the sign of the Cross upon the 
abandoned altars? ‘The missionary opportunities at 
present are urgently crying to be used. 

What a wonderful blessing it is that in such times 
we Catholics possess unity of command, the authority 
of the Pope and of the Church! Our method need 
not consist in isolated skirmishes, we have unity of 
front. This has been clearly manifested in the recent 
missionary action of the Popes. The closer co- 
operation of different missions, the establishment of 
works of a universal character, such as universities, 
regional seminaries, the nomination of native bishops, 
the formation of native clergy, the centralization of 
missionary aid-societies, the foundation of the Mis- 
sonary Union of the Clergy—these are some of the 
signs of our beneficial unity. The editors of the 
leading Protestant missionary review have written in 
a survey of the mission field: “One lesson for the 
non-Roman Churches stands out clearly from any 
study of Roman Catholic missions, namely, the 
immense advantage of being united under one head. 

. It enables the Church to frame a world policy 
and carry it out on a world scale with an undivided 
front.” With others the lack of unity is deeply felt. 
Efforts are made to gather all forces under one 
direction, as is shown by the foundation of “The 
International Missionary Council” under such emi- 
nent leaders as J. R. Mott and J. H. Oldham. It is 
worthy of note also in connection with the so-called 


ecumenical movement which is spreading widely in 
dUppstgushemacuecesaeeter istics mai tema eet 


‘International Review of Missions, July 1932, p. 379. 
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Protestant circles, that the subject for treatment, the tr 
all their recent congresses was the Church. The § sionat 
would seem to be an awakening realization of tf earne 
necessity of a living unity and a visible Church, Benet 
We have no wish whatever to criticize Protestay 1919 
missionary efforts, which we consider as fundamental} | wher 
a manifestation of Catholic ideas and ideals, a remnay reorg 
of Catholic principles. But universality is mf Hed 
congenial to real Protestantism, which is national, § Pius 
theory and was national in practice for centuries wha § He |! 
missions were not thought of. It has been said thy J zeal. 
missions will effect the unity of the churches. It my} aske 
be that, under the mysterious working of divm§ praj 
Providence, the missionary activity of Protestantin§ he 
is a hopeful sign that the day is slowly dawning wha f com 
all Christian forces will be gathered into the One Fai F be } 
to concentrate upon the tremendous task of convertim fF by 
the world. Certainly the absence of unity is strong | Blo 


deplored. At the last Church Congress the Bishop 





Coventry declared that, notwithstanding real devotin fof 
and energetic service, “existing divisions and schim— wa 
within the Church hindered its expansion in evey— mi 
part of the world ; in many parts of the mission fieli 
oversea impatience with them was reaching breakin} th 
point’. And an acknowledged leader, J. H. Oldham fw 
writes: “In the kind of world modern science aif sp 
organization have created, it is impossible for religin J te 
to be any longer what it tended to be in Protestantism, Fst 
a private affair of the individual.’’? al 
Catholics have the secure and definite guidanced} } 
the Popes. If world events have never been mot 1 
pressing in their call to intense missionary activity, § 
we may say also that directions have never bea} 
clearer nor insistence more urgent than of late. Fromy \ 
the watch tower of the Vatican the Popes have set! 






1Cf. The Times, Friday, 7 October, 1938. 


2 J. H. Oldham, The Question of the Church in the World of Toda, 
London, 1936. 
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inf the trend of the times and the development of mis- 


sionary needs. Benedict XV and Pius XI were alike 
earnest in their endeavours to cope with the situation. 
Benedict XV saw the results of the great war and in 
i919 he issued his great encyclical Maximum Iilud, 
wherein he traces a comprehensive plan for the 
reorganization of mission work at home and abroad. 
He did not live to see his wishes fully realized. Pope 
Pius XI eagerly took up the work of his predecessor. 
He had already shown the intensity of his missionary 
zeal. As Apostolic Nuncio at Warsaw, he actually 
asked permission to go to Soviet Russia that he might 
pray and suffer with the Catholics there. “It is clear,” 
he said, “that by common suffering and by the 
common shedding of our blood, the Holy Ghost must 
be asked that the unity of all Christians be restored 
by the blood of Catholics even as was done by the 
Blood of Christ.” Permission was refused, but the 
very request shows the reality and ardour of that love 
of souls which characterized Pope Pius XI. It 
was the same motive that fired his zeal for the 
missions. 

Hence we cannot regard it as a mere coincidence 
that the Pope’s first pronouncement to the Catholic 
world was on the subject of Foreign Missions. He 
spoke of the innumerable souls that were awaiting 
redemption, and added: ‘“‘May God grant Us 
strength to consecrate the remainder of Our activity 
and Our life to the salvation of these countless souls. 
May the world hear Our appeal and may all come to 
the aid of the souls that Christ has redeemed and are 
still lost in error. The magnificent vision of the 
Church’s universal mission impresses Us deeply today 
with the thought of being—though unworthy—the 
Vicar of Jesus Christ Who shed His Blood for souls, 
Today we feel in the very depth of Our heart the sense 
of that universal Fatherhood to which God has called 
Us. God grant that We may spend whatever activity 
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and life remain to us for the salvation of those countl, . 
souls which still linger in the shadow of death.” [| 
In these touching words the Pope outlined 
programme of his Pontificate, which he carried outiy 
numerous acts, letters, allocutions and encyclica 
It is impossible to give anything like an adequi, 
summary of all he did for the cause. He universaligy 
and intensified apostolic action both in thé misiq 
















8 
countries and in Christian lands. He insisted upg to 
the purely spiritual character of missions ; he was th § Ku 
creator of the native episcopate, the promoter of th J cat 
native clergy. In every sphere of activity he mo § val 
than doubled results. He established 211 new misin § all 
territories ; 39 native bishops were appointed, wheres § pe 
there had been none in 1922 ; native priests increasi § Pc 
from 4000 to 8000, and the total number of pries Fw. 
from 12,000 to 22,000; of Brothers from 4o19 nf 
10,055, of Sisters from 19,373 to 55,349. He centr F 6 





ized the mission aid-societies and their income wa 
doubled ; he sent numerous Apostolic Visitators 
the missions (among whom the work of Cardind 
Hinsley in Africa will ever remain memorable for it 
excellent results). He supported all institutes d 
learning, promoted the Vatican Missionary Exhib: 
tion, the Lateran Missionary Museum, the Agenm f 
Fides, the yearly Mission Sunday, the Apostolate d 
the sick. He gave bold solutions to several difficul 
problems which had retarded the work. He appealed 
insistently to all bishops and priests to join the 
Missionary Union of the Clergy, which now ha 
a membership of over 150,000. All this he did, and 
much more, contributing also personally as mucha 
he could to the support of the cause. 

If the practical missionary activity of the Holy 
Father was immense, it was also accompanied by 
a clear formulation of principles. Indeed, the out 
standing merit of Pope Pius for the missions is in the 
synthetic presentation he gave of missionary doctrint 
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and of the principles which at all times must rule 
missionary work. What we are now witnessing in the 
development of missions is only a prelude to what will 
be seen when the doctrine of the Pope and the 
principles he inculcated have been fully put into 
practice. 

Pope Pius declared that missions occupy a central 
position in the life of the Church. ‘For no other end 
does the Church exist than that of extending the 
Kingdom of Christ throughout the world, and thus 
causing all men to share in redemption and sal- 
vation.” There is a real obligation incumbent upon 
all to support the missions by prayer, almsgiving and 
personal service according to circumstances. The 
Pope also stated in his encyclical Rerum Ecclesiae what 
was the proper object of missions. ‘“‘What else is the 
object of these holy missions than to institute and 
establish the Church of Christ in those boundless 
regions ?”” ‘The Church is Catholic and must be as 
much at home in the missions as elsewhere. Native 
clergy, native hierarchy, native religious, native 
schools and colleges must be provided, and in these 
institutions natives, who are in all respects the equals 
of other men, must be in control. The missions are 
a spintual apostolate and all nationalistic prepos- 
sessions of European missionaries must be set aside. 
A full analysis of the Rerum Ecclesiae would provide 
a complete treatise of missiology. Another most 
important consequence of the papal teaching is the 
stimulus that has been given to missionary studies. 
These found an enthusiastic promoter in the Pope, 
who instituted special faculties of Missiology in the 
Gregorian and Propaganda Universities, and eagerly 
fostered its study elsewhere. Missiology, a com- 
paratively recent branch of knowledge, originated in 
Germany, where the great pioneer was Dr. J. Schmid- 
ln, Professor of Church History in the University of 
Minster. Two of his works, Catholic Mission Theory 
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and Catholic Mission History, both covering a wi) 
field and showing extensive reading, have hm§ 
translated into English Dr. Schmidlin was af 













































authority on history and the second of these work; § The 
therefore very valuable. His Theory, however, bey { Wh 
written in answer to the books of Professor Warney § In: 
suffers somewhat from the polemical Prepossessiog thor 
of its author. In other countries, also, there has ben | an¢ 
a great advance in these studies, and slowly but sur) § is | 
the new science is acquiring rights of citizenship i the 
theological circles. 

What has been accomplished affords many reasoy J 10 
for gratitude. Missions are growing, but so tooa§ Ch 
the needs. In an allocution to the members of tk} p0 
Council of the Propagation of the Faith, Pius XI said: F th 
“When we consider that all this wonderful devel § m 
ment of missionary activity still leaves so many pan § th 
of the world plunged in appalling darkness, whenw f | 
reflect that the good that is being done is butaf & 








glistening drop upon a placid ocean, we may wel 
repeat to ourselves the axiom of the ancient Roman, 
which was perhapsa factor in the marvellous expansin 
of their Empire: ‘Nil actum si quid agendum.” 
If we face the facts and take a broad view of the 
situation we find that there is a lamentable shortag 
of workers in the missions and that we are far indett 
from covering the whole field of operation. The closed 
block of Islam remains . . . closed. We have no 
a single special institute for study and enquiry wil 
a view to the evangelization of Islam. Mohammedat- 
ism makes progress every year in the East and 
propagated even in Europe. Japan has an annul 
increase in population of a million, and Catholic 
increase at the yearly rate of 2,500. China offes 
good prospects with a 100,000 converts a year. The 
great complaint in China is that it is impossible for tht 
priests there to cope with the many that seek admission 
1 Mission Press, Techny, Ill., U.S.A., 1931-33. 
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to the Church . . . and 300,000,000 Chinese never 
hear the Word. In India perhaps 1 to 2 per cent. 
of the population are under missionary influence. 
There is great commotion among the untouchables. 
Where is the missionary personnel to instruct them ? 
In Africa I have seen countries where whole popula- 
tions are ready and anxious to join the Church of God 
and where there are no priests. The same complaint 
is heard in every land. “The harvest is great, but 
the labourers are few.” 

But if the overwhelming needs of the missions did 
nothing more than make us realize that the task of 
Christianizing the world is beyond our own unaided 
power, and teach us to fall on our knees and pray to 
the Lord of the Harvest that He may send labourers 
into His vineyard, we should be giving the missions 
the support that they need above all other. In the 
last chapter of his Grammar of Assent, Cardinal Newman, 
discussing the causes of the rapid and penetrating 
spread of Christianity in the Roman Empire, comes 
to the conclusion that it was the Image of Christ, the 
Thought of Christ, which inspired the zeal of mission- 
ets and accounts for their success. Catholics of the 
nineteenth century are supposed in a manner to have 
rediscovered the dogma of the Mystical Body of 
Christ, which was so powerful an influence among the 
early Christians. If we realize that our union with 
Christ means not only the acceptance of privileges but 
also the undertaking of urgent duties, then the 
missionary situation, so precarious at present even 
after the providential and energetic guidance of the 
Popes, will be relieved. Then shall we see a generous, 
sustained and universal effort “for the edifying of 
the body of Christ ; until we all meet into the unity of 
faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto 
a perfect man, unto the measure of the age of the 
fulness of Christ”’. 


H. AwAus. 
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HIRTY years ago, when England itself had of 
just ceased to be a missionary country, there mich 
have been some excuse for the lay Catholic yh 
regarded the foreign mission field as outside }j 
province. Today, when missionary propaganda ain 


at making every Catholic mission-minded, and whe 

















the whole trend of public interest is towards foreig C 
and imperial affairs, the appeal for the missions hy § ™ss! 
not so strange a sound. Moreover, the call t behir 
Catholic Action has emphasized the need the Chuny § ™ss! 
has of the collaboration of the laity in fulfilling he Jaric 
mission. And since the foreign missions are vital ) § fou 
the extension of the Church, the call to Catholi: § Fait! 
Action is the call, too, to Missionary Action. some 

The Popes since Pius X have called attention  § 4 
the essential alliance between these two forms df XP 
activity. Pope Pius X, writing of Catholic Actin § ™° 
as far back as 1905, said: “While the Church i § 8 
engaged in extending the boundaries of Chriss § 
Kingdom in those parts of the world that have not ye — " 
heard His message, she endeavours by every mean § 
in her power to make good the losses suffered in th § 






to. 
act 
for 


kingdom already won for Christ.’ Pius XI, in his 
encyclical Ubi arcano Dei, stressed the need for both 
clergy and laity to combine in supporting the missions 
while engaging in Catholic Action. Again, in a 
audience granted on September 3, 1936, to the 
diocesan directors of the Pontifical Mission-Aid 
Societies, he said that the greatest satisfactions d 
Catholic Action were to be found in the missionary 
sphere. On another occasion he spoke of Catholic 
Action as of its very nature both missionary and 
apostolic. At the Vatican Press Exhibition, Pope 
Pius XI also said that Missionary Action is “the 
supreme and most important manifestation of Ca 
tholic Action’. But these are only a few of the 
216 
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declarations of the ‘‘Pope of the Missions’”’ on Catholic 
and Missionary Action. More recently His Eminence 
Cardinal Hinsley has declared that “since Catholic 
Action is the participation of the laity in the Apostolate 
of the Hierarchy, and since the mission of the Church 
knows no bounds of country, race, or colour, the laity 
are called to take their part in missionary work every- 
where”’. 

Clergy and religious have a heroic record in the 
mission field ; but much has been done by the laity 
behind the scenes. In fact, the impetus of the modern 
missionary movement is from a laywoman. Pauline 
Jaricot, born in Lyons in 1799, was responsible for the 
founding of the Association of the Propagation of the 
Faith. As a girl she seems to have been vain and 
somewhat frivolous ; nevertheless, her religious fervour 
was sufficient to influence both her brother and a 
nephew to become missionaries. Later she worked 
amongst the poor of Lyons, and after a time got 
together a number of factory-girls and domestic 
servants, who engaged themselves to practise repara- 
tion to the Sacred Heart. From the idea of reparation 
doubtless sprung Pauline’s work for the missions. To 
spread the Faith in heathen lands was a compensation 
to the Sacred Heart of Jesus for losses elsewhere, 
acompensation which earned the grace of repentance 
for sinful souls at home. Herself she offered as a victim 
to the Divine Majesty, and that her offering was 
accepted is shown by her long life of trial and suffering. 
Although she devised the scheme of prayer and alms 
for the missions which became the foundation of the 
Asociation of the Propagation of the Faith, the 
Association itself disowned her in her lifetime. 

Another association, the Society of St. Peter 
Apostle, the funds of which at one time helped the 
missions in general but are now applied for the 
training of native clergy, was founded by another 
lywoman, Jeanne Bigard, in 1889. Her mother, 
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also, was associated with her in the work. Bom} 
1859, Jeanne Bigard had hoped to enter religion, by 
was prevented by poor health. Like Pauline Jaricy 
she was inspired by the idea of reparation, and wih 
the consent of her director she secretly took the nan 
of “Mary of the Cross”. When she was 28, a terribk 
thing happened. Her only brother, of whom she wa 
very fond, was accidentally burned to death. Fron § 
that time she offered herself in total immolation, anj J 
later directed all her work and sufferings, and he 
fortune, for the support of the missions. 

Today, yet another society of laywomen, th 
Grail, works unobtrusively for the foreign mission, 
as also for the spread of Christ’s Kingdom in evey 
land. And it is no shame to the men that woma 
have been foremost in this work, for ever since May 
consented to become the Mother of God, good woma 





















have been the inspiration and example of menfok 7 
John Ruskin deals with this subject at length nf 
Sesame and Lilies. He points out that Shakespear § 





“has no heroes ; he has only heroines”. Shakespeare, 
moreover, ‘“‘represents them as infallibly faithful and 
wise counsellors—incorruptibly just and pure 
amples—strong always to sanctify even when they 
cannot save”. Beatrice in Dante’s great poem “saves 
him from destruction—saves him from hell’’. Women, 
says Ruskin, have the “power to heal, to redeem, to 
guide, and to guard”. The mother, he says, ha 
a power, if she would wield it, over the child, “and 
over its father, purer than the air of heaven, ani 
stronger than the seas of the earth’. 

What wonder is it then that women are the mot 
mission-minded ; and that missionary effort owes it 
promotion largely to them? It is they who seem to 
have the power to instil a quiet enthusiasm for the 
work, as is apparent in parishes where they act 4 
promoters for the A.P.F. And anyone who ha 
caught this enthusiasm will naturally look round to 
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ge how many of his fellow-Catholics are like-minded. 
And it may surprise him to discover that there are 
oily 120,000 members of the A.P.F. in the whole of 
the country, that is one in seventeen of the Catholic 

pulation. It looks as though the rest are not 
pulling their weight. And yet we are told that the 
Fathers on the foreign missions cannot cope with all 


F the converts that come to them. Even so, the Mill 


Hill Fathers alone last year had in their missions 
neatly 82,000 catechumens, while the total number 
of Catholics under their care was about 632,000. That 
means one under instruction for every eight Catholics. 
In England and Wales last year, on the other hand, 
there was one conversion for every 223 Catholics. 
Itwould seem therefore that the Catholics of England 
and Wales generally are as unenthusiastic for bringing 
their fellow-countrymen into the Church as they are 
for converting the heathen, which provides another 
reason for urgently combining Catholic Action and 
Misionary Action. In the words of His Eminence 
at the recent A.P.F. centenary celebrations: ‘“‘We 
camot be indifferent! Our apostolate for the 
missions will react on our apostolate at home. 
England will be nearer to conversion the nearer we 
draw to the mission workers in far-off lands by our 
prayers and self-sacrificing assistance. So has every 
country experienced the gratitude of Christ for the 
aid given Him and His front-line soldiers in the 
missions: every mission-minded country has pros- 
pered in its Catholic life in proportion to its efforts for 
the Church in pagan lands.” 

Omission to give alms for the foreign missions is, 
ofcourse, a form of indifference. Unless Catholics at 
home contribute to the support of missionaries, it is 
obvious that the Church cannot expand as it should. 
And in a study of the statistics of the subject the most 
astounding fact is that although the Christian Church 
was founded over 1900 years ago there are today as 

Vol. xvii. P 
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A] 
many as a thousand million people in the world wy depend 
have never even heard of Christ. China alone hy ff ontribi 
a population of 450,000,000, pagan for the most pat} Alm 
In the whole world only about one in six are Catholig, § pission: 
And yet missionaries tell us that in places where ther be man 
are mass conversions, such as parts of Africa and Ching f the A.! 
there are thousands who want the Faith and canny 
get it. Literally they are crying out for the living 
water of grace, and cannot receive it because materi 
facilities do not allow it to be given them. Looked 
at in the light of these appalling facts, that 1 inn 
membership of the A.P.F. takes on a different aspec, 
It is not merely neglect ; it is a betrayal by the laityd 
the cause of Christ. Seventeen times the number of 
subscriptions means seventeen times the amount 
work that could be done. And there are othe 
countries that have a better record than our ow, 
Holland, for instance, with a Catholic population 
of only two-and-a-half millions, has in all thirteen 





















































to pa 
mission centres. Actually a tenth of the worlds § memt 
Catholic missionaries are Dutch men and women, §f acyc 
Incidentally, from Holland comes the Grail. every 





The bewildering number of objects to which 
missionary funds have to be applied suggests that very 
little is left for the actual support of the missionaria 
themselves. There is, for instance, the upkeep d 
seminaries for training native students for the prict- 
hood. Native priests are at present all too few, but 
the Popes have insisted that a native clergy is essential 
for the proper establishment of the Church in missior 
ary countries. There is, too, the upkeep of seminaris 
and religious houses at home that prepare for the 
missions. There are the expenses involved in the 
rescue and bringing-up of “black babies” ; there i 
the medical side of the missions, involving the nursing 
of lepers, a whole field of mission work in itself, and the 
work of the Society of Catholic Medical Missionaries 
These, and a number of other mission activities, | mis 
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depend to a large extent on the halfpennies a week 
contributed by A.P.F’. members. 
Alms, of course, are not the primary need of the 


is, f missions ; prayer takes precedence. And there must 
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bemany poor people who are held back from joining 
the A.P.F. through inability to pay the subscription. 
Ahalfpenny a week is not much, it is true. But when 
here are thousands who are so poor that they have to 
buy their tea in penny and twopenny packets, and 
when the week’s money, what there is of it, is more 
than apportioned before they receive it, a halfpenny 
nore or less makes a great difference. Some scheme 
that would assure to the missions the prayers of such 
people—prayers which are most powerful with God— 
while dispensing them from the money payment, 
would seem to be called for. It could, to be more 
lective, be worked by a system of substitutes. An 
amual subscriber able to afford it might undertake 
0 pay one or more extra subscriptions in place of 
members whose poverty excused them. In _ his 
mcyclical Rerum Ecclesia, Pope Pius XI showed that 
weryone could assist the missions by prayer. “Now 
it is easy,” he said, ‘‘to see that everyone has the 
opportunity to pray, and so this help, the very 
nourishment of the missions, is within the power of 
ll to supply.”” In Maximum Illud, moreover, he said 
that if ever prayers remain unanswered, “it cannot 
beso in this cause, than which there is none more 
ublime and more agreeable to God. As Moses, 
tanding on the hill, raised his arms to’secure divine 
asistance to the Israelites, battling with Amalec, so 
must all Christians give the assistance of their fervent 
payers to the preachers of the Gospel exerting them- 
ives in the Lord’s vineyard’’. 

With a foundation and framework of prayer, 
there are numerous things which must be done if the 
world is to be won for Christ. ‘“‘The cause of the 
missions”, again said Pope Pius XI, “‘is that which 
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fills Our mind, is nearest to Our heart, first in Oy 
thoughts, inspiring all Our hopes. If the mission 
grow, the Church grows ; if the missions suffer, y [vat 
does the Church.”” The Church as a body canny 
grow to its full stature while any part of it languish 
It cannot grow as it should unless it can command tk 
spiritual energy to that end of all its members—evey 
man, woman and child. The children, the Cathok 
men and women of tomorrow, must learn about thf! 
missions as they learn their catechism. The Societys 
the Holy Childhood is doing a vast work in thi 
direction. This society, the junior A.P.F., was into 
duced into England in 1843, and its expansion in thy 
country was largely due to the missionary zeal d 
Mrs. Ambrose de Lisle Phillipps. Its “ladders” ar 
today a familiar sight in our schools, telling of tho 
sands of unwanted pagan children rescued for Christ 
That the children’s apostolate may be still mor 
fruitful, a closer intertwining of docrinal teachiy 
with mission instruction would seem to be necessary, 
The late Cardinal Bourne, writing on 11 Februan, 
1g11, said: “If we bring back to our minds th 
memory of our own childhood, or if we have had to 
deal with children, we know how easily the mind oft 
Catholic child is aroused to interest in the heroic labous 
of our missionaries in distant lands. Travel, adver 
ture, strange ways and customs appeal to the ordinary 
child. He is glad to know about them, and his cur: 
Osity once awakened is not soon satisfied.’’ In order 
that the child’s interest may be aroused, in fact, aml 
held, a constant appeal must be made to his imag 
nation. How better make him realize the catholic 
of the Church than by telling him of negro priests ail 
people in Africa ; of native bishops in China ant 
India ; of fellow-Catholics in the wilds of Australi 
or in such unpromising places as Alaska ? 
Wherever the Church is, there also is the sacrifict 
of the Mass. A description of Mass celebrated undet 
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varying conditions in different parts of the world will 
grip the child’s imagination. The lesson itself can be 
varied by a description of the first Mass in the Upper 
Room, and of the all-sufficing sacrifice of Calvary. 


ishe (It may be a West African bush chapel where bare- 


footed natives kneel reverently, and sing hymns in 
their own tongue while Mass goes on. Or perhaps 
sme little church amidst the cocoa palms in the 
intolerable heat of the South Sea Islands. Or again, 
some primitive outpost in the dark night of the frozen 
north, There is hardly a doctrine of the Church that 
cannot be illustrated by a mission story, with per- 
manent enrichment of the child’s catechism-memory. 

The Students’ Missionary League is already doing 
much towards carrying out Pope Pius XI’s wish “‘that 
pupils in Catholic schools may be thoroughly taught 
about the missions’. ‘This organization was started 
by some schoolboys at the College of St. Joseph, 
Turnhout, in 1913: truly the laity are the springs of 
thismissionary business. In Belgium it has introduced 
its methods into over 300 schools. In England, it was 
started—again by schoolboys—at St. Michael’s Col- 
lege, Leeds. But very much more will have to be done 
in this country before we can say that our children’s 
catholicity embraces the missions as a matter of course. 

It is said that in some parts eighty per cent. of 
Catholic boys lapse on leaving school. That is a 
colossal loss of man-power to the Church, a loss of 
potential missionary power. Doubtless much of it is 
due to the prevalent atmosphere of hedonism, with 
which is bound up utilitarianism—a poison that tends 
to infect even Catholic children from their earliest 
years, and which seeps into even the most Catholic 
households. To bottle up the child is impossible, nor 
would it be effective. The remedy against the 
virulence of the poison must be in the strength and 
permanence of its antidote. ‘Today, when “‘self- 
expression’’ is the moral standard of the many ; when 
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the average business man declares that “honesty; 
impossible”? ; when even Catholic laymen will say of 
corrupt practices that they must engage in them, 












lose their business to competitors, there can be mi sons, 
choice but between laxity and the realization of ideas soul 
Outside the Church, whatever reaction there is to the toucl 
general state of morals expresses itself in such da. Cath 
gerous futilities as the “absolute purity, absolut tholi 
honesty” and the rest, of the Oxford Group Mov. of tl 
ment. In the Church, there can be no other remedy § train 
than the “Seek ye first . . .”’ of her divine Founder, ff red, 





But the Kingdom of God is not to be sought in set 
contained spirituality. ‘“‘Self-expression’’ is the anti 
thesis of Christian activity. The extension of Christ 
Kingdom is a corporate act. A progressive knowledge 
of the missions gradually brings a new understandingo 
the life of the Church, and consequently of the super 
natural life itself. It gives new reasons for super 
natural acts of charity ; it promotes a supernaturl 
outlook. The child at first learns to make litte 
sacrifices for the “black babies’. Later he may feel 
impelled to do harder things for the missions. He 
will, perhaps unconsciously, begin to be penetrated 
by the idea of reparation which runs through al 
missionary endeavour. And reparation, translated 
into a personal ideal, cannot be too high an aimin 
a community whose commonest daily activities cal 
for it. 

The fruit of missionary education may be i 
vocations. It must at least transform Catholic Action. 
It will in the first place facilitate the linking up 0 
Catholic Action with Missionary Action. Secondly 
it will simplify the tackling of the leakage problem, 
one of the objects of Catholic Action. The Parochial 
Councils might well make a point of recommending 
that the Society of the Holy Childhood be introduced 
into those Catholic schools, unfortunately more than 
half in this country, which have not yet taken up the 
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work. Schools should also be invited by the Parochial 
Councils to register with the Students’ Missionary 
League. “This charity”, said Pius XI, of the mis- 
ions, “surpasses all other charities as much as the 
oul surpasses the body.’ Obviously because it 
touches the life of the Church as a body. So, too, does 
Catholic Action. Both Missionary Action and Ca- 
tholic Action demand the sinking of the personality 
of the individual in corporate action. The child 
trained to be mission-minded, seeing in black, brown, 
red, yellow, brethren who share with him the life of 
grace, will have an enlarged vision which will take 
little account of personalities in the work of the 
Church. He will the more easily come to recognise 
that the Church as a body exhibits an individuality 
and personality of its own : none other, in fact, than 
the divine Personality of Christ. And the call to the 
hyman to Catholic Action, with its concomitant 


Missionary Action, is the call of Christ to the aposto- 
hate. 

The mission of the layman must be realized today 
more than ever: in the fruit of the missions it will 
ind its fulfilment. 


C. J. Woo.en. 








THE “MISSIONARY UNION” IN ENGLANp 


_—_ Sneeaipallte mova in this issue the missionary pp 

gress of the Church in the last hundred years; 
reviewed so as to leave no room for doubt that j 
was the greatest missionary age since the days of the 
Apostles. Despite the trials which almost every 
Catholic country in Europe suffered in the nineteen, 
century that same period saw the “good new’ 
carried to the farthest parts of the earth for the 
first fime, and the theological universality of oy 
Faith became a geographical reality. But it is only 
today that the fruit of this pioneer work is becoming 
known to the mission-minded who have learned ty 
think internationally in the two decades since the 
Great War. 

The reason for this belated recognition is fairl 
simple. Although the implications of the precept 
“Go, teach all nations’’ did in fact inspire an ever 
increasing number of Catholics in the last century, 
these were treated as enthusiastic cranks by their 





























neighbours until such time as the fruit of ther 
missionary co-operation won serious consideration § 
When, however, it was seen that the greater part of § 
the phenomenal revival of missionary work depended § 
ultimately on widespread lay enthusiasm it became § 
only a matter of expediency that the gap between the he 
Pope, upon whose shoulders the anxiety lay heavies, 
and the humblest among the mission-minded laity § ™ 
should be bridged by the appointment of priests to th 
organize this co-operation. Thus in 1g1o the Rev. 
Francis Ross became the first National Director of the B 
Association for the Propagation of the Faith in § 
England. B 
Another and even more radical result of the great ba 
increase in missionary work was the gradual awaken § " 
ing of a sense of responsibility among the clergy with 





regard to instructions and vocations for the missions. 
226 
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This took time, but in due course there sprang up 
groups of keen priests who formed the nucleus of the 
Missionary Union, which is established almost every- 
where today. 

The Missionary Union of the Clergy has been 
perhaps the most fruitful of all the specialized move- 
ments which have taken root in the life of the Church 
of recent times. In less than a quarter of a century 
it has banded together the mission-minded clergy 
of every nation, with the result that behind each 
priest at work in the missions today there are no less 
thn ten other priests praying, preaching, and 
preparing vocations in the homelands. 

Like other trees of great spiritual stature this 
oe began with a very small grain of mustard-seed. 
A missionary working in India at the opening of 
the century determined to enlist the interest of his 
fllow clergy at home. If only, he said to himself, 
they knew the many ways in which they could 
helpfully co-operate, their concern for the general 
welfare of the Church would be a sufficient incentive. 
“When you are far away in the missions you begin 
to feel that you are becoming submerged in a great 
sa of paganism, then it is consoling to remember 
that at home there are priests and lay people working 
and praying for the missions.” So, single-handed, 
he determined to appeal for priest-leaders who 
should make prayers, vocations, and alms for the 
missions an accepted missionary apostolate both for 
themselves and for their flocks. 

In 1908 there appeared under the name of Father 
Paul Manna a book entitled The Workers Are Few, 
which pleaded eloquently for some such movement. 
By a statement of fundamental principles and of 
lacts which spoke for themselves, a fairly clear 
indication of the difficulties was given. No response 
to the command to “go and teach all nations” could 
be expected even from the most generous heart until 
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the contemporary state of the missions was ye 
known to all. To ensure that this knowledge woyj 
prove fruitful it was necessary, first of all, that th 
expansive function of the Church should be commonl 
recognised, as also the relative share which all th 
faithful from the Pope down to the youngest schoo. 
girl must take in carrying out this primary duty of 
reaching the maximum number of souls outside the 
fold. 

“The parish cannot be considered as a unit 
standing by itself but only as part of the Mystical 
Body of Christ, working together in the same spirit 
to spread the Kingdom of God on earth”’ ; such wa 
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the message of this book which soon became a bes § infla 
seller. It was translated into English by Dr § the 
McGlinchey, the A.P.F. Director of Boston, and ran § the 
into three editions within a year. Some time later § it v 
it was followed by another, The Conversion of the Pagm § We 
World, which set out in popular form for the first § 27, 
time a scientific survey of all missionary work. § of 
Meanwhile the author had launched in Italy the § Wa 
Unione del Clero on the lines of a society founded in § wa 
Germany. In Italy as in Germany the response of § wa 
the clergy was very generous, and the Union received § the 
the encouragement of Pope Benedict XV, who § fe 
decreed in the encyclical Maximum Illud ‘that in all § sh 
dioceses of the Catholic world there shall be instituted } 0 
the Missionary Union’. 

Under his successor the Union became the most | N 





favoured of all works in aid of the missions, and in 
response to the call of “the Pope of the Missions” the 
priests of nation after nation took up this apostolate. 
The movement grew to such proportions that in 
1936 it was possible to hold in Rome the first 
international congress, which was attended by repre- 
sentatives of some 160,000 members. New statutes 
were passed and a permanent international secre- 
tariate erected, but the outstanding feature was the 
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memorable appeal made by the ageing Pontiff for 
filler support. After expounding the missionary 
obligation, which he never tired of repeating, he 
ended up with the question : “Why are not all the 
priests of God enrolled ?”’ Since then Father Manna 
has been busy in his office in the Palace of Propaganda, 
his task much lightened, and his life’s work rapidly 
nearing completion. 

For one reason or another England has been 
relatively slow to take up this apostolic work, although 
it was first mooted here by Canon Ross in 1922, and 
soon afterwards the encyclical Rerum Ecclesiae recom- 
mended that “‘there should be no cleric who is not 
inflamed with a love for the missions”. But now, in 
the year which completes a century of work by 
the A.P.F., the Union has been established. In May 
it was announced that the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster had accepted the Presidency, and on 
27 June His Eminence took the chair at a meeting 
of representatives of the Bishops of England and 
Wales at which a set of statutes erecting the Union 
was passed. The Right Rev. Mgr. George Telford 
was appointed to direct the work of the Union for 
the next five years, and, among other plans for this 
period, it was decided that a monthly news-sheet 
should be circulated among the members as from 
October of this year. 

The following are the Statutes approved by the 
National Council. 


(1) With the approval of the hierarchy and in accor- 
dance with the general statutes, the Missionary Union of the 
Clergy is established in the dioceses of England and Wales. 

(2) The Missionary Union of the Clergy is an association 
of priests throughout the world constituted with a view to 
furthering the missionary apostolate under the patronage 
of Our Lady, Queen of the Missions. 

(3) The Union aims at fostering an earnest desire for 
the conversion of all nations in priests, so that through them 
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all Christians may be inspired with zeal for the Missions, 
and the whole Church may thus take part in the work ¢ 
extending Christ’s kingdom throughout the world. 

It aims also at working for the return to the one Try 
Fold of all separated Christians, since the union of Chri. 
tendom is of the greatest importance in bringing about the 
conversion of non-Christians. 

(4) The Union is not a new missionary organization 
created to collect donations, nor does it aim at taking over 
the government of any other missionary works, though it 
effect should be to increase the support given to them by the 
faithful. 

(5) The Union shall be directed by a National Counc 
made up of the following members : 

(a2) A President, who shall be a member of the 
hierarchy appointed by the Sacred Congregation of 

Propaganda. 




























































(b) A National Director, to be elected every five & their 
years by the members of the National Council. mem 
(c) The National Director and Assistant National ( 
Director of the Pontifical Mission Aid Societies for the § sat 
time being. ame 
(2) The Diocesan Directors who shall be appointed 

by their respective Ordinaries. 

(6) The National Council shall meet once a year (inthe § suff 
early months) to discuss the means for promoting the Union § whi 
throughout England and Wales and to examine the § js 
financial report. its 

(7) The National Director shall be responsible for 





general propaganda of the Union and for its publications. 
(8) The Diocesan Director shall be responsible for the 
local organization of the Union in his diocese, diocesan 
meetings, the enrolment of members and collection of 
subscriptions through the representatives of the Union. 
(9) Members shall undertake to 
(a) pray regularly for the spread of the Church 
(6) study missions and all matters connected with the 
extension of the Kingdom of God on earth 
(c) instruct the faithful in missionary work and kindle 
their zeal by sermons and talks on missionary 
subjects 
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(d) encourage missionary vocations 

(¢) foster mission-aid work in their parishes, in par- 
ticular the Pontifical Mission Aid Societies, i.e. 
the Association for the Propagation of the Faith, 
the Society of the Holy Childhood, and the Society 
of St. Peter Apostle for Native Clergy 

(f) observe the indulgenced missionary feasts of the 

year, and Mission Sunday in particular. 

(10) Priests—both secular and regular—and clerics who 
have begun their theological studies may become members 
through the Diocesan Director or his representative, or, in 
the case of students, through the secretary of the Union in 
the seminaries. 

(11) Members shall subscribe 2/6 a year for missionary 
publications supplied. 

(12) Those priests actually in the missions, or retired 
fom them through sickness, old age, or because recalled by 
their superiors, enjoy all the privileges granted to Union 
members. 

(13) The Council alone is empowered to revise these 
statutes, subject to a three months’ notice of the proposed 
amendment. 


Even a hasty perusal of the statutes should be 
sufficient to lay the ghost of certain misunderstandings 
which delayed the establishment of the Union. It 
is not just one more means of collecting money ; and 
its scope is much wider than that of any other society 
working for the missions. It is an association of 
priests and seminary students pledged to take a special 
interest in missionary work as a whole, to speak about 
it, to pray for it, to foster vocations, and, particularly, 
to help the three papal funds—in short to be and to 
make others mission-minded in the fullest sense. 

The fact that the total number of foreign mission- 
aries working for the conversion of 1,200,000,000 
pagans is not more than twice the number of those 
who are ministering to the needs of the 3,000,000 
Catholics of this land is sufficient to explain why so 
much reliance is placed upon the Union as a means 
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of righting the disproportion. We are still a long their 
way from the restless energy of the apostolic ag, ff ative 
when the most evident mark of our faith was th § have 





desire of its possessors to hand it on to others eve, 
at the cost of every cherished possession and of lif 
itself. But we have at least recaptured something 
of that universal outlook which the pressure of 
events had dimmed, and we are gradually becoming 
more conscious of the bonds which link us with the 
naked negro who says the same prayers and receivg 
the same sacraments, or with the erstwhile heathen 
Chinee with whom we have more in common than 
many a white man we rub shoulders with in the 
street. 

The English statutes give due weight to the con 
version and re-union of non-Catholics nearer home, 
since this disunion is one of the main stumbling. 
blocks for the pagan ; thus the whole apostolate is 
enfolded by the prayer and work of the Union, 
That this can but benefit all who attempt it has been 
repeatedly affirmed, notably by Canon Burt of 
Mortlake whose words at the inaugural meeting of 
the Union, held at St. Joseph’s College Mi§ll Hil 
in May 1938, will be remembered by all who were 
present. ‘The speaker had thirty-three years e- 
perience as a priest ; he assured his hearers that the 
more a priest encourages his people to take an active 
interest in the missions the more his own parish would 
prosper. 

“Don’t be too fond of your own campanile !’” was 
the similar warning given by the Apostolic Delegate 
a little more than a year later when he addressed 
another gathering of priests during the “‘Help the 
Missions Week’? at Westminster. That this tendency 
is on the decline is best indicated by the statistics of 
the Union. Whereas its membership in 1937 was 
only 54 for the whole of England and Wales the latest 
figures indicate that 1000 priests have now given it 
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ir names to their respective diocesan represent- 
a a the seminaries both at home and abroad 
have also responded generously. 

The total membership at the time of going to 
press is made up as follows : Westminster 125, 
Brentwood 18, Northampton 31, Nottingham 39, 
Portsmouth 21, Southwark 84, Birmingham 83, 
Clifton 1, Plymouth 73, Shrewsbury 3, Cardiff 32, 
Menevia 20, Liverpool 124, Hexham 112, Lancaster 
sg, Leeds 50, Middlesbrough 10 and Salford 127. 

In a little more than one year nearly one-fifth 
of the priests of this land have rallied to the cry of 
“Help the Missions’. Few causes have been blessed 
with so rapid a success, which emboldens one to 
hope that before long the remaining four-fifths will 
also be enrolled under the Union’s device : Omnis 
terra adoret Te. 

HERBERT KELDANY. 
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In this series, the gospels of the Sundays of Octobe = 
have been so used as to make a missionary sequence lead . 
up to Mission Sunday (21st after Pentecost) and the feast ¢ . 
Christ the King (22nd after Pentecost). a 
The Eighteenth Sunday after Pentecost : 

The Stricken World wal 

The normal way in which Christ now works in th a 
world is through those who profess to follow Him. He hg - 
chosen to place His cause in our hands, to require cur } ‘ 
co-operation for the carrying out of His world-salvatiq, a 
plan. Any Christian may well shrink from so terrific “ 
a responsibility : he may not as a Christian shirk it. Ct 


If this leading idea of Christ now at work in His servants 
that is, all Christians, is allowed to run through thes 
Sundays after Pentecost, it is easy to thread the gospel 
together so that they follow the line which has been so much 
emphasized in our time, namely, the primary duty of the 
Church to expand and, following from that, the primary duty 
of Christians to Christianize the world outside the Church. 

In the gospel, Christ our Lord passed over the water and 
came into His own city, bent on His mission : daily He comes 
again into a world which is His by right, still bent on that 
same mission, the salvation of all men and no less than that. 
Those who bring Him. here, the priests, and those who 
receive Him, the faithful, do so, not exclusively for the good 
of their own souls, but somehow for the fulfilling of His 
purpose, a// men’s salvation. In identifying themselves with 
Him, Catholics accept a personal share of His work ina 
stricken world which has to be healed by Him, now acting 
through them. 

It would have been selfish of the people of Capharnaum 
to refuse to bring the man sick of the palsy to Christ, selfish 
and cruel because the man was helpless and could do 
nothing for himself. He depended on them to be brought 
to the one who could heal him. Yet his was a bodily 
affliction which they in charity sought to alleviate, as any 
Christian would. Why, then, are we able to remain uD 
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moved at the thought of millions of people in our world, 
ricken, not with a bodily affliction but with a spiritual one 
fr worse? Pagans, for whom Christ also died, lack the 
inowledge and the grace of God ; indeed, they lack a whole 
jife on the supernatural level which alone leads souls to God ; 
they are helpless to move a step towards that end for which 
they were created. “‘None are so poor and helpless,” cried 
Pope Pius XI, “‘as those who lack the knowledge and the 
grace of God. When we think of these millions . . . who 
walk in darkness . . . we have no rest in our spirit. We 
summon you to our aid.” Through his impassioned appeal 
to the Catholic world to think as he did and to act with him, 
you had that tremendous impetus given to missionary work, 
producing in our time results such as the world has never 
seen before. Missionaries intensified their efforts ; prayers 
and alms from the homelands increased. The servants of 
Christ in these ways were bringing light to the dark places 
of the world and healing to stricken souls. It is true that the 
whole Church was not at work, nor is she yet. Not all those 
who bear the mark of Christian are doing the work of Christ, 
but a far greater number are looking at the world outside 
the Church, pitying the spiritual misery of the souls in it, 
and hastening to help them. 

Can we see, even dimly, that the whole world is in this 
way meant by God to be turned into a Christian world? It 
looks as if we had settled down, the majority of us, to accept 
things as they are ; certainly, it seems that far too many 
Catholics have decided that there is nothing that they can 
do about this world-salvation plan, the slow working out of 
which is still our problem and our reproach, too, if we do 
nothing. The gospel story gives, reassuringly, the conditions 
for successful work, and let no one suggest that such work is 
restricted to missionaries in foreign lands. First there is 
charity. In the gospel an act of charity was practised 
towards a sick man; anyone can practise similar acts of 
charity towards sick souls, anywhere in the world, for 
distance makes no difference in spiritual things. Frequent 
prayer for the conversion of pagans is such a charity ; so is 
the giving of a regular tiny alms for the missions ; and the 
offering of work and even suffering. All this is activity on 
behalf of helpless souls and no jot of it is wasted, for God 
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only waits for it and pours out his grace in return. Thy 
there is faith. Clearly the people who carried the sick ma, 
to Christ were full of faith in Him; we have far great, 
proofs of His power than they had, centuries of history 
prove it, Lourdes, if you require that sort of proof, our ow 
experience, too. We must desire others to have the benef 
of that saving faith ; we dare not as Christians hoard j 
jealously for ourselves when we know that it is the only thing 









that can give everlasting life to those who lack it. We hay I 
to do all in our power to bring them to the feet of Chris § 
where we have knelt to receive all that is most precious toy, mea 
Given those two things, our charity and our faith, both § qur 
active, Christ will show His power. He healed the stricken § ya 
man, body and soul : through us, His servants, He waitsty ff hea 
heal a stricken world. art 
the 
ser 

The Nineteenth Sunday after Pentecost : 
Christ’s Servants in the World ct 
p 
Besides the great order to His followers, “‘Go, teach al ; 
nations,’ Our Lord repeats His command time after timein fy 
parables and when He works miracles. ‘Go out into the fF th 
streets and lanes of the city. Go out into the highways an § x 
hedges and compel them to come in that my house mayb § 
filled.”” “‘Launch out into the deep and let down your nes § y 
for a draught.” He talks of the lost sheep that he must alo § | 
bring. Again in today’s gospel, ‘He sent His servants tocal § 
them that were invited. . . . Again he sent other servants’ J , 


These were ill-treated, some of them put to death, but the 
order is repeated none the less. ‘He saith to his servant, 
Go ye therefore into the highways, and as many as you shal 
find call to the marriage.’ Clearly, there is to be no ent 
to this conversion-work while there are Christians to do it 

It is not true to say that only a few chosen souls have, 
during the long history of the Church, understood ani 
accepted this missionary command. The Catholic Church 
has always been propagandist ; it is the only way that she 
can grow. All the same, the last century witnessed al 
extension of the missionary effort of the Church and ou 
century has already made missionary history on a coloss# 
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gale. For where before great parts of the world were 
inknown, now it is all open. During the ages of discovery 
kings colonized in the name of Christ and new peoples were 
wangelized as a matter of course ; now the Church herself 
and all her members must do that work. There is no greater 
proof of the divinity of the Catholic Church than the way in 
which, down the centuries, the servants of Christ have gone 
gut into the non-Christian world to evangelize it. 

If St. Paul stands out, that amazing convert and greatest 
ofChristian missionaries after Christ Himself, if St. Augustine 
means more to us than many others because he evangelized 
our own land, if no one can forget the pioneer work of a 
Xavier or, in a way that appeals so strongly to the human 
heart, a Damien—these are only representatives of a vast 
amy of servants of Christ who have laboured and, many of 
them, met their death in so labouring, even as the king’s 
servants did in the parable. 

Nor is that the whole story. Not all the servants of 
Christ are in the front line. The call goes to them in a 
pecial way, it is true, but behind their efforts, if they are 
to be successful, there must be the hidden servants, praying 
for them and making possible all the works of charity that 
they have to do. The King who sent his servant, Francis 
Xavier, sent another humbler servant, Pauline Jaricot, who 
never saw a pagan country but who created, under God, the 
vast organization, now called the Association for the 
Propagation of the Faith, which maintains all our Catholic 
missions and mobilizes millions of mission-helpers through- 
out the world. He sent also a saintly bishop who called the 
children of Europe to pray for and help to rescue the cast- 
away children of pagans. Through him, Catholic children 
everywhere now work for their pagan brothers and sisters 
in the Society of the Holy Childhood, saving them for the 
Church by their prayers and pennies. 

All this is simply to show that the servants whom Christ 
our Master sends are everywhere. They all bear in some way 
the urgent invitation to the marriage feast, whether to the 
pagan world or, to touch in passing on a most important 
aspect of our service of Christ, to their next-door neighbour, 
when he or she is not a Catholic. How little we consider 
that duty ; yet it must be brought into any consideration of 
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our missionary orders, our duty to Christianize. “Cal , 
many as you shall find,” said the king to his servants, 

In this parable, therefore, we are emphasizing a differey 
aspect of our Catholic duty and a more formidable one, lt 
is comparatively easy to be attentive to the needs of one’s oy, 
soul, but the Master whom we serve has never hinted thy 
that is the whole of our duty. On the contrary, He orden 
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us to call into the Church as many as we shall find. Wear! 5 
to be convert-makers. As we put it nowadays, we are ny § 0! 
fully Catholic unless we are mission-minded, that is, co. §?™ 


cerned about and working for the salvation of our felloy. 
men, everywhere in the world, once we have that faith whic 
is our own salvation. It is so simple. How can anyon 
learn about the Catholic Faith except through Catholig? 
How can Catholics imagine that this is work only for a pries, 
in England, or for missionaries, in pagan lands? Even 
Catholic is a servant of Christ, an instrument which ke 
wishes to use for carrying out His plan of salvation, 4 
fleeting prayer, a penny that is a sacrifice, a word of 
couragement or help to another—all these and a thousand 
other tiny things are valuable contributions to the totd 
effect of the Church on the world outside, for they are al 
thrown into the stream of the Church’s main activity, 
namely, soul-saving ; they are all enriched and transforme 
by the grace of God into something inestimably preciow, 
for they are given to Christ by His servants, who are seeking 
in this way to bring in as many as they shall find. 

Should we still be tempted to think that the small servic 
we could render would hardly count, reflect again that afte 
two thousand years four-fifths of the souls for which Christ 
died have not yet received His invitation ; yet Christ sent 
His servants to them, without doubt, and we are thos 
servants. 


The Twentieth Sunday after Pentecost : 
Christ the Life of the World 


Even Christians do not always think of their religion 3 
a matter of life or death. Yet Our Lord is very definite 
about it. Having said that He is the way, and the truth, 
He does not hesitate to add, and the life. Later on, Hes 
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wen more explicit when He states as the purpose of His 
nission, “I came that they may have life and have it more 
ybundantly.” A Christ-less world, or soul, is a life-less 
world, or soul, lacking that kind of vitality which is more 
han natural and on a level with the things of God and 
yhich therefore carries the soul towards God. 

So, then, the Christian, the Christ-bearer, when he seeks 
fulfil his missionary duty is no mere human workman doing 
human thing ; he is an instrument of what, when Christ 
intervenes, will be a passing from death to life of the soul or 
guls which he brings to Christ. Take Capharnaum as 
afigure of the world outside the Church. Christ was not 
init and death was coming upon the ruler’s son ; so in the 
pagan world, where Christ is not, spiritual death is every- 
where. 

But as soon as Christ our Lord heard the appeal from 
(apharnaum death was conquered. “Thy son liveth,” he 
wid to the ruler who, returning, found that it was so, and 
himself believed and his whole house. It is the way in which 
the Church hopes to conquer the unbelieving world. The 
Catholic Faith will, in the long run, bring new life to 
idolaters, peoples sunk in superstition, unbelievers, and it is 
fr us to see that the apostolate reaches them. The march 
ofthe Church has always been accompanied by miracles, 
tither of healing or sanctity. In our time the marvel of 
Christian charity, practised by our missionary priests and 
nuns and made possible by the faithful, is giving a most 
convincing proof of the divinity of the Church. There are 
many pagans who can only be won by Christian charity, 
deeds not words. In North Africa, for example, the work of 
the White Fathers among the Mohammedans is an aposto- 
te of charity. In China, since the recent war between 
China and Japan, it is true to say that something like 
twenty million Chinese have made their first contact with 
the Catholic Church through her organized charity. 
Routine missionary work was stopped, as soon as there was 
a greater need, and missions became refugee-camps ; 
dressing stations were opened, rough and ready hospitals. 
Soldiers, homeless men and women, starving children in 
their thousands, were at the point of death. Christ came 
to them in His missionary priests and nuns and already the 
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scene at Capharnaum has been lived over again ting 
without number when soldiers and homeless men ay 
women have experienced the power of Christian charity ang 
as a result, have themselves believed and their whole hou 

So the miracle of giving life spreads throughout th 
world as Christ works on through His servants. Whatever; 





















ea 
done, no matter how remotely, for the spread of the Christiay a 
faith, is itself productive of more life-giving work. For the & thro 
convert himself becomes a _ convert-maker. An early 
convert in Uganda, one of the martyrs, brought hundred; 
into the Church; in Kabylia, North Africa, a young 
Mohammedan convert taught devotion to our Lady to his 
friends and constantly risked his life in order to baptize the 
dying ; the newly found faith of a little Eskimo girl cp. 
verted four hundred Eskimos. Every missionary has proof 
of this kind of Christianizing work, and how our Lord hy § Ch 
seen fit to become the life of so many thousands of souk & sai 
through the humblest of His servants who carried the new § aft 






of Him to a thousand Capharnaums in mission lands. Since 
this is true it is easy to understand the cry of St. Paul: Wo 
to me if I preach not the gospel. It is right to make the desire 
for the salvation of others the real test of Catholic faith. It 
is also right to go on and say that, just so far as this desire 
grows and bears fruit in action, will Christ our Lord be able 
to reach more and more souls. Dare we add that wha 
every member of the Church of Christ realizes this and ses 
himself to the task of spreading the faith, then Christ wil 
rule the whole world and be able to give to it the life of grace 
which it needs ? 

However this may be, one thing must again be empha 
sized. The exercise of the power of Christ over the ruler’ 
son at Capharnaum finds the closest parallel in the missionary 
activities of Catholics anywhere. While He was in the 
world He restored men to health and strength, always to 
prove to them that there was a spiritual restoration that wa 
even more important, a new life to be had. When Helet 
the world He did not withdraw His life-giving power but 
entrusted it to the Church. Perhaps it is better to say that 
He entrusted it to all Catholics, since they make up the 
Church and she requires their co-operation if she is to do 
her maximum of Christ-work in the world. Our Lord wil 
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enrich all that is done, making it bear fruit in souls. Our 


gith tells us that we have the power to be co-workers with 
Christ and that He now moves through the world and works 
init through us. How terrible the responsibility should we 
gi] Him and let the ruler’s son at Capharnaum die ; how 
great the reward if, on the other hand, one soul even, let 
alone many, should come to the newness of life in Christ 
through our prayers, our charity, our missionary zeal. 


The Twenty-first Sunday after Pentecost : 
Mission Sunday : The World for Christ 


Anew and different kind of feast was introduced into the 
Church with Mission Sunday. It commemorates, not a 
aint, but the whole Church Militant on earth ; it mobilizes 
afresh the forces of the Church, concentrating them on her 
first purpose, namely, to penetrate the non-Christian world 
and win it over to Christ. 

The relevant point in today’s gospel, since sermons are to 
be preached on the missionary obligation and the faithful 
urged to join the Association for the Propagation of the 
Faith, is that of rendering an account. By no means yet 
have all Catholics realized that helping the missions is a duty. 
When Pius XI solemnly proclaimed, “‘All are bound to help 
the sacred missions to the heathens. . . . God will one day 
demand a strict account of this obligation”, he was enunci- 
ating a simple truth, but one that was not then so widely 
grasped as itis now. Helping the missions was thought to be 
a charitable option, perhaps a work of supererogation ; 
certainly it was not seen as the duty of all, and one for the 
fulfilling of which Christians would be answerable to God. 

It has, however, been made clear in the preceding notes 
that responsibility for missionary work is not confined either 
to the Pope or to those who actually work in the missions ; 
all are bound. It was in order to make this universal obliga- 
tion clear, and then practical, that the Holy Father insisted 
on the establishment of the A.P.F. in all parishes, indicating 
that in that society the faithful had an easy and ready means 
for giving the minimum of prayers and alms required from 
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all Christians if missionary work was to prosper. Thus would 
they render their account. 












Stocktaking is appropriate during this, the APP fj Catholic 
centenary year in England. It is a hundred years since the [§ men a0! 
first small group of lay Catholics in this country first looked act of 2 
beyond it to the needs of their Church in other lands § the call 





























England, then, and for many years to come, was herself in The 
dire need and they could not do much. Indeed, it is only toward: 
comparatively recently that the wheel has come full circle, j leads th 
for English Catholics had to look to those of more fortunate § ofc0-0) 
lands for regular help in rebuilding a ruined Church, and §j make 
vast sums of money came every year from the A.P.F, i § partic 
England during that time. Missionary priests came, too, § Apr) 
and we owe much to their work. It says a great deal for the there | 
missionary spirit that, in spite of this, St. Joseph’s Missionary §j 10 giv 
Society was founded and has grown ever since. Its founder, § » the 
Cardinal Vaughan, refused to allow worldly prudence to Su 
direct an affair which was essentially other-worldly and had § Ther 
to do with saving souls. He argued that because of her own & shall 
needs, England must do more in a wider field and God § me?” 
would reward such generosity. Gradually the tide turned, J st ¢ 
England repaid her debt to the A.P.F., and we are now § col 
making a larger contribution to it as well as to other lesser § salva 
organizations, than ever before. hims 
If, however, Mission Sunday is to be used as a day for & worl 
rendering an account of what we have done and, more than he 
that, referring to the debt of gratitude owed to God by any § save 
Christian, which can only be properly repaid by efforts to 
spread the Faith that is our own most precious possession, 
we must face the present need of the Church. She requires 
certain things from us now. That is because there is an 
altogether new demand in the mission world which can only 
be met by immediate action. The problem is to provide, 
not for missionary work among people who are indifferent, J} hit 
but for all those thousands who at this moment are clamour- — % 





ing for instruction in the Catholic Faith and cannot receive 
it. They are being turned away. Our prayers, therefore, 
must instantly be made for vocations. Last May the whole 
Catholic world was praying for more missionary vocations 
from England, from England specially because of our 
extensive responsibilities in the mission-fields which are in 
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Rritish territory. Those prayers must be renewed and 
lowed up by efforts to foster missionary vocations in our 
Catholic young people. Parents must co-operate ; young 
nen and women, boys and girls, must be told of this highest 
at of gratitude to God for the: Faith and urged to answer 
ihe call when it comes to them. We owe that to God. 

Then there is the need for material help. Charity 
twards the sick, the homeless, God’s poor in every land, 
ads them to God, but that charity is costly. The minimum 
ofco-operation from the maximum number would, however, 
make it easily possible. That is why Mission Sunday 
particularly seeks to extend the membership of the A.P.F. 
Aprayer a day and a copper a week from all Catholics and 
there is no need that could not be met. We owe it to God 
give that, too, if, through it, hungry souls can be fed and 
« the world won for Christ more swiftly. 

Such is the appeal, world-wide, of Mission Sunday. 
The response to it should be made out of gratitude. “What 
hall I render unto the Lord for all that He has given to 
me?” The true Catholic has a ready answer, for he will 
we that he can do no nobler thing, render no worthier 
account, than by praying, sacrificing, working for the 
alvation of souls. The wicked servant thought only of 
himself and perished ; the Christian thinks of the whole 
world and the souls in it which should belong to Christ ; 
he works that Christ may triumph in them, and in so doing 
saves himself. 


The Twenty-second Sunday after Pentecost : 
Christ the King 


There is little fear of Caesar’s not securing what is due to 
him. There are too many immediate and painful sanctions 
against those who might be rash enough to withhold their 
tribute, for his rights to be denied him. God is a different 
kind of ruler and will have service freely given, out of love 
for Him. Such sanctions as He imposes are spiritual, being 
found in a right conscience and in the positive law of God 
and the Church. They take effect remotely, giving time for 
repentance and change of heart. 
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Perhaps that is why the Kingship of the Son of God & this 
flouted by so many who know Him or know of Him andi ff pag? 
still unknown to the greater part of His world. The purpoy §f faith 
of the Church may therefore be stated thus : To make Chriy § exte 





become in fact what He is by right, King of the who 
human race and not merely of a fraction of it. 

Here, following out our missionary theme, we may plead 
for the infidel. He, no less than the Christian, is made i 
the likeness of God and God has absolute power over him, 
For him, no less than for the Christian, Christ died. He 
paid the price of his redemption, so that by right all mankind 
with no exceptions, belongs to Christ. 

Yet there are millions who do not recognise this. Are 
they to blame? The question is difficult to answer. Ar 
we to blame? Not if, as members of the Church and 
subjects of Christ, we have always striven that His kingdom 
may come in this world. Again the missionary spirit 
becomes the test of our loyalty to and service of our King, 

For it is Christians alone who can secure recognition of 


























































rule over His kingdom. 

It is the Christian who recognises every other human 
being, no matter what his race or colour may be, as his 
brother in the great human family whose Father is God, and 
as a potential subject of Christ the King. He will seek to 
procure for him the greatest good, namely, to know, love, 
and serve God. Since the mission of Christ was to restore 
all things, to seek the lost, to rule in love over the hearts of 
men, it follows that it is also the mission of the Church. 
Again we refer to the fact that the Church means the Pope, 
all bishops, all priests, all the faithful. They are an army, 
a Church militant, and it is the greatest mistake to imagine 
that they merely fight a defensive battle. They oppose all 
anti-Christian forces in the world and must crush them if 
Christ is to reign. 

The missionary priest and nun are the best examples of 





the Kingship of Christ. Modern colonizing powers do no § id 
for the most part carry the standard of Christ to the human § 3s 
beings whom they intend to use for their own ends. Often § © 
their methods of forced labour are a return to that slavery § | 
which the Church abolished and which is an insult to a free J 
creature made in the image of God. Not so will Christ ever § ? 
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this offensive warfare, fighting as they do in the heart of 
paganism. The missionary apostolate, the share of the 


B fithful, is to aid them and to form in others the desire to 


extend the kingdom of Christ. Think what it would have 
meant if this desire had been in the hearts of all those who 
have ever left their own countries to work in foreign lands, 
either as colonizers, adminstrators, or traders. Think how 
different it would have been if the British Empire had been 
4 Catholic Empire, Christ ruling the hearts of all those who 
went out to backward peoples in order to civilize them. It 
is sad to find how little of religion, so essential if the right 
order of things is to be observed, there is in all this traffic with 
non-Christian lands on the part of so-called Christian peoples. 

All the more reason, then, why the missionary should 
size every opportunity and why every Christian should 
realize that the triumph of Christ is not a matter for govern- 
ments, as things are, but for individuals to bring about by 
their missionary spirit. 

In order to have this the Catholic must link together two 
ideas, the kingdom and the King. The kingdom by right 
is the whole inhabited world ; the kingdom in fact is about 
one-fifth of it which is Christianized. The two are meant 
by God to be co-extensive. There is no need to despair when 
weconsider that the Church has four times as much work todo 
as she has already done, for the grace of God is moving more 
swiftly in our time than ever before and this should be a spur 
to greater and more intensive effort if, as seems true, it is the 
hour of grace. There are those who maintain that all that 
is now required is total co-operation on the part ofall 
Catholics and that, given this, the Church will win the world 
for Christ. However this may be, we know that such 
co-operation will extend the kingdom far more widely. It 
rests with us to give it. 

The kingdom, then the King. When all is said and done, 
itdepends on the King, and at this point the Christian must 
go down on his knees in worship, declaring his subjection, 
his utter dependence, his gratitude. Then must he dedicate 
himself afresh to the service of his King, in complete loyalty, 
not counting the cost, but remembering tHe trust which the 
King has reposed in him. “You shall be witnesses of me even 
to the uttermost parts of the earth.” 
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We return to the first idea : Christ has placed His cay 
in our hands and has chosen to require our co-operation for 
the world-wide recognition of His kingship and the spread of 
His kingdom. Our missionary service is the test of ow 
loyalty to our King. 


G. TE.Forp, 
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, BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MIssIONs. 


Robert Streit, O.M.I.—Johannes Dindinger, O.M.L.I. : 
Bibliotheca Missionum, X. Band: Miéissionsliteratur 
Japans und Koreas, 1800-1909. Pp. xxxii + 565. 
(Franziskus Xaverius Verein, in Aachen, 1938. Price : 
presumably RM. 40.) 

] Rommerskirchen, O.M.I.—J. Dindinger, O.M.I.: Bzb- 
liografia Missionaria, Anno V. Pp. 144. (Roma, Via 
di Propaganda tc. Price 5 lire.) 


N the beginning of this century Warneck, the great 

Protestant student of Missions, asserted that there was no 
Catholic missionary literature worthy of the name. It was 
not merely to disprove this claim but to lay a solid foun- 
dation for the scientific study of Missions that Father Robert 
Streit got to work with about thirty collaborators—among 
whom was Dom. Maternus Spitz, O.S.B., Erdington, 
England—on the leading European libraries. The result of 
their labours and those of their successors is the Bibliotheca 
Missionum, a work which was originally planned to consist 
of four volumes, but has already grown to ten ponderous 
tomes; and the end is not yet in sight. Each volume 
contains two thousand or more titles of books on missionary 
matters ; wherever necessary, the library is indicated and 
ashort note on the author and contents of the book given. 
The first “Fundamental and General” volume appeared in 
1916; it has been followed since the War by two volumes 
mn American missionary literature and seven volumes 
concerning the missions of Asia ; four or five volumes will 
be devoted to the missionary literature of Asia, Africa and 
Oceania. In the order of time the Bibliotheca Missionum 
embraces the epoch from the beginning of modern missions, 
that is, the beginning of the sixteenth century, up to the year 
1909. By arrangement with Dr. J. Schmidlin, founder of 
the Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschaft, this quarterly review 
of Mission Science gave hospitality to Father Streit for 
tegistering missionary publications appearing after that year. 
Father Streit died in 1930, but his work on the Bibliotheca 
Missionum is being continued by Father Dindinger, librarian 
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of Father Rommerskirchen who is the latter’s assistan, 
librarian. The ettschrift fur Missionswissenschaft passwd gest ' 
into other hands in 1937 and became the Misstonswissenschg ff argely 
und Religionswissenschaft, but as early as 1934 Feather 
Rommerskirchen had begun to publish—under the auspicg 
of the missionary Union of the Clergy in Italy—an anny 
Bibliografia Missionaria. 

The gigantic work is being done with characteristic 
thoroughness. Each volume of the Bibliotheca Missionun 
has a Preface, a Table of contents, an alphabetical index 
of auxiliary sources, a list of abbreviations, hundreds of 
pages of bibliography—with interesting particulars about 
each book—a list of manuscripts, and six indexes. The 
printing is excellent, the binding is in keeping with the 
solidity of the contents. The fasciculi of the Bibliografa 
Missionaria, which are compiled year by year in the bet. 
stocked missionary library in the world, are absolutely 


















indispensable to the serious student of Missiology. prea 
such 

2. THEORY OF Missions. kne' 
- — disc 
Catholic Mission Theory. By Joseph Schmidlin, DD, i 


Professor of Missiology at the University of Muenster. 
Translated by Mathias Braun, S.V.D., 1931. (Mission 
Press, S.V.D., Techny, Illinois. Price: about 21. 
Pp. xvi + 544-) 

Les Dossiers de l’ Action Missionnaire. Manuel de Missiologu. 
Par Pierre Charles, S.J. Deuxiéme Edition entiérement 
refondue et augmentée. Deux volumes en dix liv 
raisons. Prés de goo pages. 1939. Editions de 
l’Aucam, 9 rue de Namur, Louvain. Price: 22 belgas 
or 110 frs. 

Missiologie. Etudes, Rapports, Conférences, I. Par Pierre 
Charles, S.J. Pp. 304. Editions de l’Aucam, g rue de 
Namur, Louvain. 1939. Price: 35/frs. 


Dr. Schmidlin, who was the first professor of Catholic 
missiology at a University, was also the first in modern times 
to attempt the theoretical treatment of Catholic Missions. 
Both the author—who published the first edition of his work 
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i German in 1918—and his American translator stress the 
ntative nature of the work; and Dr. Schmidlin very 
frankly acknowledges his indebtedness to Dr. Warneck’s 
eat work, Evangelische Missionslehre, the form of which he 
largely adopted outright. Following Warneck, he begins 
by defining the concept of “‘Mission’”’, and then discusses : 
(1) the supernatural and the rational bases of Missions ; 
(2) the Mission Subject, that is : the home subject, including 
the subject of the sending, missionary societies and associ- 
tions, and the cultivation of the home missionary move- 
ment; and the subject in the mussion field, including the 
position, qualifications and training of the mission personnel ; 
(3) the Mission Object, that is, the territory and the charac- 
teristics of the people; (4) the Mission Aim, which he 
divides into the personal mission aim (personal conversion) 
and the social mission aim (Christianization of society, 
eclesiastical organization, and native collaboration) ; 
cultural subordinate aims are discussed in an appendix ; 
5) Missionary Means, whether direct and supernatural— 
preaching and the Sacraments—or indirect and natural— 
sich as educational and medical activities. Dr. Schmidlin 
knew that he had to blaze a new trail when he came to the 
discussion of the Mission Aim. As a theologian he felt that 
here at least he must go warily when following a Protestant, 
whose concept of the Church is so radically different from 
that of Catholics. Besides, upon the terms “Mission” and 
“Mission Aim’ all discussions of mission theory largely 
depend. Dr. Schmidlin wrote (p. 255: note): “In 
scholastic language, the rehabilitation of the glory and 
knowledge of God may be declared the ‘finis operantis 
primarius’ (of Missions), and the salvation and sanctification 
ofmen the ‘secundarius’ ; the conversion of non-Christians 
the finis operis primarius’, and the extension of the Christian 
rigion and Church the ‘secundarius’.”” Elsewhere, too, 
(for instance, on pp. 35 and 272) the author is at pains to 
break away from Dr. Warneck’s position. Is he quite 
wecessful ? Apart from the fact that the rehabilitation of 
the glory and knowledge of God are—in a general way— 
the “finis operis”” but not necessarily the “‘finis operantis” 
ofmissionary activity, one is inclined—after Pére P. Charles, 
§.J—to quarrel with the further distinction which denotes 
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the extension of the Church as the “finis operis secundariy’ 
of Missions. More than a dozen years ago Pére Charles, the 
now well-known professor and author, formulated yf’ 
proper, specific aim of missionary activity—its “objectun 
formale’’—as the “‘planting of the Church’’, that is to say, 
the extension of the geographic and ethnic boundaries of th § 
visible Church until it spans the globe and thereby placg ie 
the means of salvation—the faith and the Sacrament 
within the normal reach of all men of good will. Per 
Charles has since so ably defended this standpoint that iti 
now shared by many, if not most, students of Missiology, 
Those of us who attended his delightful lectures at the 



























































Gregorian remember not merely how plausible he made his = 
view, but how much more vivid and exquisite and lovable wigin 
became the vision of the Church when flood-lit by this oi 
principle. Those not so privileged will find the substance tas la 
of those lectures in Les Dossiers de l’Action Missionnain: Unf 
Manuel de Missiologie. ne 

Of the Dossiers four fasciculi, with a total of 34 Bi, 
pages, have already appeared, but when complete in ten § tt 
fasciculi the work will consist of two volumes, the matter acivi 
being divided into four parts—doctrinal, historical, descrip § . ¢h 
tive, practical. The doctrinal part, which is already grow 
complete, goes into the questions of the raison d’étre of Mis & oyu 
sions, the precise meaning of the formula “the planting ofthe J _.. 
Church”, and the formal object of missionary dogma: § jm 
Pére Charles divides the last named systematically according § _,, 
to the ancient scholastic schema of the Four Causes. Under § oo, 
the “Causa formalis” he treats not merely the determination § 4, 
of the specific aim of missionary activity and its applications, § ,... 
but also its relations with the other elements of dogmatic § 4. 
theology, and the nature and extent of the missionary duty. § «., 
Under the “Causa Materialis” he discusses the extent of the § 4 





task of the missionary : Does it embrace all peoples? Are 
there any unconvertible peoples ? Any cursed races? Any 
races whose conversion will be delayed till the end of the 
world ? What is the role of Missions in regard to irrational 
creation ? Under the same heading he asks himself whether 
all or any non-Christian religions are to be considered as an 
approach, a providential preparation for the entrance of 
their adherents into the Church ; whether this can be said 
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wen of superstition. Under “Causa efficiens” the author 
proposes to discuss theologically the problems of adaptation, 
wnversion, missionary strategy, missionary means, and 
nissionary vocation, training and practice. Under “Causa 
inalis” the final aim of Missions—as distinct from their 
specific aim—is examined. Further interesting discussions 
inder this heading include the role of the Church after the 
wmpletion of the missionary task, and the role of converted 
paganism in the economy ofthe Church. All these questions, 
sone of which has so far had a place in theological text-books, 
uestrictly within the ambit of missionary dogma. 

The Dossiers have been written in an attractive and 
dimulating style, and leave the reader in admiration of the 
wiginality, erudition and versatility of the author. The 
ame may be said of another book with which Pére Charles 
tas lately surprised us, viz. Missiologie: Etudes, Rapports, 
Cnférences. It is a collection of studies and lectures ranging 
wer a period of fifteen years and concerned with the most 
diversified missionary subjects. But all of them were 
witten with an eye on the principle which bases missionary 
activity on the very nature of the visible Church and assigns 
w the formal object of that activity the promoting of the 
sowth of the Church, the “planting or propagating of the 
Church”. The Church is a living thing, an organism, which 
-as long as it has not attained its adult stature, which is 
wmmensurate with the geographic compass of the human race 
—must either grow or die. The author constantly draws 
nomentous, but precise, theologically unimpeachable con- 
lusions concerning such questions as the true nature of the 
missionary duty, the absolute necessity of a native clergy, 
the dogmatic—as distinct from the canonical—status of Mis- 
sons, and the problem of adaptation. Read, for instance, 
and relish what the writer of La Priére de Toutes les Heures has 
say, in this new book, on ‘“‘La Mystique de l’Adaptation”’. 


} Hisrory OF MIssIons. 


Catholic Mission History. By Joseph Schmidlin, D.D., . 
Professor of Missiology at the University of Muenster. 
A translation, edited by Mathias Braun, S.V.D. 
Pp. xiv + 862. Mission Press, S.V.D., Techny, 
Illinois, 1933. Price: about 21s. 

Vol. xvii. R 
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Histoire Générale Comparée des Missions, par le Baron Descam 
Ministre d’Etat, Professeur a |’ Université de Louvain, 
Pp. viii + 760. Louvain, l’Aucam, 9g rue de Namur. 
1932. Special price for subscribers to the Dossiers 4 
V’Action Misstonnaire. 









































Manuale Historiae Missionum, auctore F. X. Montalban, SLA 
Doct. Hist. ex Universitate Monacensi. Pp, xxv 4 gnéral 
419. In Typographia T’ou-sé-wé, Shanghai, 1935, anoth 
Price : about 4s. This 

Fiistoire des Musstons Catholiques. Paul Lesourd. Pp. gy, § Hist 
Librairie de l’Arc, 149 ruc de Rennes, Paris (6). 193, provi 
Price: 25 frs. histor 

Atlas der Katholischen Missionsgeschichte. P. Dr. J. Thauren, & ¢ mi 
S.V.D.  Missionsbuchhandlung Sankt-Gabriel, Mod § thew 
ling bei Wien, 1932. Price: RM. 27. mere 

also 
Dr. Schmidlin is first and foremost a historian. His § chu 

Catholic Mission History, translated from the German work § me 

which appeared in 1924, is a monumental piece of work, § 1 

a worthy companion to his Catholic Mission Theory. In fact, publ 

it is once more the work of a pioneer, a man with a will and jy ( 

a way. The amount of research which must have been ff pro 

necessary is astounding, and although an expert in one or § yan 

other province of history will occasionally detect some § (ft 
minor error, historians should be grateful for the wealth of & Sr 
material which Dr. Schmidlin has amassed, and accept hi §f ya 
invitation to further research in the history of Missions. § yo 





A schematic diagram, a table of dates, and an index taking 
up 120 pages add to the utility of the volume. 

Baron Descamps’ Histoire consists of nine chapters od 
unequal length and unequal merit. The gencral high level 
of the work is, however, guaranteed by the names of the 
collaborators—Mgr. (now Cardinal) Baudrillart, P. Jule 
Lebreton, P. Jacquin, P. de Moreau, M. van der Essen, 
M. Georges Goyau, P. Charles, and P. W. Schmidt- 
each of whom contributed a chapter. 

P. Montalban’s Latin work—an enlarged Spanish edition 
appeared in 1938—is excellent, especially on such questions 
as “El Patronato”—on the origin and nature of which» 
much has been written—the Reductions of Paraguay, and 
the origin of the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda, 
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sf questions on which Spaniards have a special right to be 


in, jeard. So much space is devoted to the thorough treatment 
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A fthese and kindred questions that the information on other 


abjects had of necessity to be somewhat meagre. Possibly 
this defect has been remedied in the Spanish edition. 

A Frenchman, Henrion, wrote the first modern Histoire 
gnérale des Missions Catholiques nearly a century ago, and 
another Frenchman, M. Lesourd, has given us the latest. 
This disciple of M. Goyau and secretary of the Revue 
(Histoire des Missions, working on an_ original plan, 
provides the reader first with a view of the course of mission 
tistory through the ages, and then with a historical survey 
of missionary activity in the various missionary regions of 
the world. Eight appendixes provide the latest statistics not 
nerely for the missionary regions under Propaganda but 
aso for those under the Congregation for the Oriental 
Church. Though written in a popular style, the book is 
amodel of accuracy. 

The study of Mission history has gained much by the 
publication of Dr. Thauren’s Aélas. A short explanation 
in German precedes the maps, which have been excellently 
produced ; an alphabetical register contains the 10,000 
names of places occurring on the maps. Taking account 
ofthe existence of Pieper’s Adlas Orbis Christiant antiqui and of 
Streit’s Atlas Hierarchicus, Dr. Thauren has allotted much 
ace to the Middle Ages, a period not covered by these 
works. 


4. MissioGRAPHY. 


Guida delle Missioni Cattoliche ; Redatta sotto gli auspici della 
Sacra Congregazione di Propaganda Fide. Pp. xxx 
+ 670 + 305. Roma, Unione Missionaria del Clero 
in Italia ; via Propaganda C-1. 1935. Price: 35 lire. 

Interpretative Statistical Survey of the World Mission of the 
Christian Church. Edited by Joseph I. Parker. Pp. 323 
(double columns). International Missionary Council. 
New York and London. 1938. Price: 17s. 6d. 

Catholic World Atlas. Prepared by command of His Holiness 
Pius XI by F. C. Streit for the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Faith. Pp. 37 (Text) + xlvii 
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(Statistical Tables) + 38 (Maps) + xii (Index), 
New York City. 1929. 

Testo-Atlante illustrato delle Mission. Compilato a cura del 
Agenzia Fides con i dati cartografici e statistici dey 
Archivio di Propaganda Fide. Pp. xiii (Index) + 54 
(Maps) + 60 (Photos) + 160 (Interpretative Artic 
and Statistics). 1932. Novara. Istituto geografico q 

Agostini. 


































The Guida delle Missiont Cattoliche is undoubtedly the mos § Miss 
complete Catholic world mission survey which has yet § case 
appeared. It had a predecessor in Missiones Catholicae, the § of th 
last edition of which appeared in 1930, but this was nothing ff (2) 
so ambitious as the Guida. The new venture leaves next to § succ 
nothing to be desired, and anyone who has had occasion to § past 
use it must have been impressed with the encyclopedic § hav 
information on Missions which it offers. The work is § fore 


divided into five sections. I. Rome and the Missions; 
II. The Mission Field; III. The Societies at work in 
Propaganda territory ; IV. Mission Aid Societies ; V. Mis 
sion Studies (Missiology ; mission history ; non-Christian 
religions; races, cultures and languages; Protestant 
Missions ; Missions and law, arts, and medicine). The first 
Appendix gives the missionary statistics up to 30 June, 1933; 
the second the missionary bibliography for 1933. 

The use of the Guida was facilitated by the timely appear- 
ance of the Testo-Atlante and the Catholic World Atlas, either 
of which should be in the hands of the student of Mission. 
The Atlases are also available with German text. The 
Guida has been translated into German and French. 

The last comprehensive survey of Protestant Missions 
was made in 1925 in connection with the World Missionay 
Atlas. The fresh world survey by Mr. Joseph I. Parker 
was eagerly looked forward to not only in the Protestant 
camp. The Director and his staff have done their work well. 
After the Introduction—which is at the same time a scrt- 
tinizing analysis—by that veteran, Dr. John R. Mott, the 
first part of the work is devoted to statistical tables, the 
second to interpretative articles. Part I gives first a summary 
by geographical divisions, and then an abridged summary 
by missionary Societies. An excellent three-page survey— 
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pased on data from the Guida—is devoted to Roman 
Catholic Missions. Part II is divided into two sections, the 
frst devoted to topical subjects, the second to geographical 
subjects. In the former section is an article on Roman 
Catholic Missions, by Kenneth Scott Latourette. Since the 
writer at almost every point makes comparisons between 
what he calls the two great wings of the missionary move- 
ment—the Catholic and the Protestant—the article gives 
at the same time an insight into the status of Protestant 
Missions. Mr. Latourette makes four points: (1) In the 
case of Catholic Missions, as with the Protestant, the growth 
of the Christian communities continues to show an increase. 
(2) Both missionary movements are stressing, and with 
success, the creation of an indigenous clergy. (3) In the 
past few years, when the foreign staffs of Protestant missions 
have remained nearly stationary or have declined, Catholic 
reign staffs have increased. (4) In certain types of insti- 
tutions Catholic Missions are being rapidly strengthened. 
To demonstrate the first point the writer makes a rapid 
world survey. In Japan, Protestants outnumber Catholics 
by about two to one ; in Korea, the Protestant baptized 
membership is between a third and a half larger than that of 
the Catholic Church. In China, however, Catholics out- 
number Protestants by between four and five to one. French 
Indo-China has less than ten thousand Protestants but 
almost a million and a half Catholics. In the Netherlands 
fast Indies, Protestants outnumber Catholics by between 
three and four to one, but latterly Catholicism is enjoying 
amore rapid growth both in foreign personnel and in 
mmbers of baptized Christians. In Burma, Protestants 
exceed Catholics in numerical strength and in percentage 
rate of growth. In India, on the other hand, Catholics 
outnumber Protestants by about one fourth, although also 
here Protestant increase is much more rapid. In Ceylon, 
Catholics are many times more numerous than Protestants. 
In Negro Africa, Catholics and Protestants are numerically 
about equal both in numbers and in rate of growth. In 
Madagascar, however, Catholics outnumber Protestants by 
more than two to one. 

Coming to the question of an indigenous clergy, Mr. 
Latourette states that, in general, the Catholic increase 
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parallels the recent rapid growth in the numbers of ordain 







2 
indigenous Protestant clergy. At the same time, he nots A 
that, on the average, the training for the Catholic priesthoog N 
is longer and more exacting than that for the Protestan : 
clergy. He adds, that, while the number of indigenoy a 
women and unordained men salaried to serve the Protestant ‘” 
Missions has been declining in the past few years, in th > 
same period the groups in the Catholic staffs which roughly a 
correspond to them, native brothers, sisters and catechists, fo 
have continued to grow. i“ 

The reference to the decrease of the Protestant foreign 

staffs and the increase in Catholic foreign staffs expressed rr 
in figures shows that the number of Protestant foreign er 
missionaries decreased from 28,010 in 1925 to 27,483 in er 


1936 ; this is a smaller decrease than was generally feared, 
The number of Catholic foreign missionaries increased ftom 
24,738 in 1923 to 35,998 in 1934.1 Thus far, the writer 
states, the differing trends in the size of the missionary bodies 
have not been appreciably reflected in the relative growth 
of the number of Christians. The increase of the Catholic 
foreign staff has, however, been attended by a marked 
growth of the institutional side of Catholic Missions— 
hospitals, dispensaries, and secondary and higher schools— 
the type of institutions through which Protestants have 
exerted a marked influence upon the cultures in which they 
have been set. “Here Catholic Missions are beginning to 
lessen the gap between the two wings of the Christian 
movement.” 

From the summary given and from several passages iti 
clear that the new survey of Protestant Missions is a frank 
and fearless work, and technically and in every other way 
an admirable achievement. 

















5. Misston PRACTICE. 





Unionis Cleri pro Missionibus Generalis Conspectus, anno 1938. 
Pp. 230. Apud Secretariatum Internationalem. Romae. 
Via di Propaganda 1—a. 

A.P.F.— Mill Hill Missionary Series. Six C.T.S. Pamphlets. 





1G. Arens, S.J., Manuel des Missions Catholiques, 1925, p. [40]. Guida 
delle Missioni Catholiche, p. 74. 
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od. each. London, 38-40 Eccleston Square and 28a 
Ashley Place, S.W.1. 1939. 


Now that the Missionary Union of the Clergy is striking 
root in England, many a priest will want to know what there 
sto be known about it. Much of the Generalis Conspectus 
sin the form of a directory or handbook describing the 
fortunes of the Union in various parts of the world, including 
fngland and Scotland, but there are also some enlightening 
tudies on the spirit of the movement. 

There is no need to say much of the breezy C.T.S. 
pamphlets which have been produced under the auspices 
if the Association for the Propagation of the Faith to 
ulebrate the centenary of its coming to England. England 
nd the Missions, by Mgr. George Telford ; The Call of the 
Missions and the Answer of the Popes, by C. CG. Martindale, 
SJ.; The Story of the Mill Hill Missionaries, by the Rev. 
PJ. Morris, D.D., L.S.S.; Cardinal Hinsley’s Travels in 
Africa, by Father Herbert Keldany ; Let’s Go Round Our 
World, by Mgr. George Telford ; Missionary Devotions, for 
which the compiler acknowledges indebtedness to Mrs. 
Bvelyn L. Thomas ; all these are or should be on the C.T.S. 
tall of every church. They are attractively designed, 
profusely illustrated, and above all instructively and enter- 
iningly written. Together with the missionary Exhibition 
and the present special number of the CLERGy Review they 
have made the Centenary of the A.P.F. a really “memorable” 
event. 

J. A. THOONEN. 




















QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





(The first six of these questions have not actualy 
been submitted, but certain matters of a missionary interey 
have been selected from missionary theologians and canon. 
ists, and from the instructions of §.C. de Propaganda Fide— 
EpiTor). 





GUARANTEES IN “‘DisPARITAS CULTUS” ingly. 

whet 

A dispensation from the impediment “disparitas cultus’ § there 
was granted by a superior with delegated powers, but owing § may 
to an error the guarantees were not obtained, and it is § dees 
quite certain that the unbaptized party will not make good § equi 
this defect. Is this marriage invalid ? Ifso, may the partis § 1 


be left in good faith ? 
REPLY 


It is quite certain that obtaining the guarantees isa 
necessary condition for the validity of the dispensation. 
This is deduced from the strictness of the law in Canons 
1060, 1071, and from the terms of the faculties used by 
delegates of the Apostolic See ; the clause requiring guaran- 
tees is introduced by the word “dummodo’’, the force of 
which is clearly explained in Canon 38: ‘“Conditiones in 
rescriptis tunc tantum essentiales pro eorundem validitate 
censentur, cum per particulas sz, dummodo, vel aliam eiusdem 





















significationis exprimuntur.” in 

Accordingly, the Holy Office, 21 June, 1912, gave the § an 
following reply : “‘Utrum dispensatio super impedimento § m 
disparitatis cultus, ab habente a S. Sede potestatem, non § th 


requisitis vel denegatis praescriptis cautionibus impertita, 
valida habenda sit an non? Resp. Dispensationem prout 
exponitur impertitam esse nullam.’” 

A similar reply was given on 2 August, 1932, to the 
Chinese Apostolic delegate.? If it is asked why a second 
reply was requested, the reason would appear to be that, 
in China, owing to the legal status of women, a guarantee 
that is merely equivalent is accepted in the case of an un- 





1 Fontes, IV, n. 1293. 2 Sylloge, n. 172. 
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baptized woman desiring to contract marriage with a 
Christian. The instruction of the Holy Office, under the 
date 5 April, 1918, is not found in the usual collections, but 
nay be seen in Payen, De Matrimonio, n. 1127. Itis based on 
ihe following principle : “Quanquam enim cautiones jure 
jivino-naturali praecipiuntur, ideoque praetermitti non 
sunt, modus tamen eas praestandi ab Ecclesia pro rerum 
pportunitate reapse determinatur.” In each case, accord- 
ingly, the superior who enjoys delegated powers must decide 
whether, in the lack of a formal promise, even a verbal one, 
there does exist an implied or an equivalent guarantee which 
may be considered sufficient in the circumstances. If the 
delegate neglects to secure this extreme minimum of an 
quivalent guarantee, the dispensation is invalid. 

The reply of 2 August, 1932, concludes by pointing out 
hat, in such cases of invalid marriage owing to the lack of 
ay guarantee, three courses are open to an ecclesiastical 
uthority : revalidation of the marriage, declaration of its 
ullity according to the procedure of Canon 1999, or leaving 
the parties in good faith. 

The third course provides a good example of the 
principle concerning the lawfulness of leaving persons in 
sod faith about actions which are merely material sins : 
there is no practical possibility of securing observance of the 
lw, and there is no scandal since the parties and the public 
ingeneral think that the marriage is valid, a dispensation 
having been obtained. 

In connection with this subject, an equally liberal 
instruction given by the Holy See last year, and printed from 
an unofficial source in CLERGY REviEw, XV, 1938, p. 548, 
may usefully be consulted. This document is contained in 
the recently published Sylloge, n. 206 bis. 


Priest AS REGISTRAR FOR MARRIAGES 


In certain parts of the missions, every accredited mis- 
onary is the civil registrar for marriages, and is required 
loassist not only at the marriages of Catholics but of heretics 
= infidels. Under what conditions may a priest fulfil this 
office ? 
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REPLY 





(i) If by civil marriage is meant the legal form by which 
marriages secure their civil effects, the assistance of a pries 
thereat offers no particular difficulty, apart from the pro. 
hibition of the canon law, which can be removed by indult, 
He is in the same position as any Catholic who is a civil 
registrar. But, as is evident, people will appear before him 
for whom it is not merely a question of the civil effects but 
of the bond and substance of marriage, and amongst them 
may be those who cannot marry validly owing to the bar of 
a diriment impediment, which may be of the natural law and, 
therefore, indispensable. If the registrar’s assistance at such 
unions is to be regarded as intrinsically wrong, no reason 
will ever justify it. Whether it is intrinsically wrong or not 
is fully discussed by Cardinal Gasparri—‘‘quaestio valde 
implexa”—in De Matrimonio, Vol. II, n. 1300 seq., where itis 
shown that the Holy See has never, strictly speaking, 
declared this action to be intrinsically wrong. _ It is clearly 
undesirable and likely to cause scandal and is permitted only 
for grave reasons. 

(ii) The inconvenience and scandal, attendant on the 
fulfilment of this office by any Catholic, are increased when 
the civil registrar is a priest. He is forbidden by the law of 
Canon 139 §2 to undertake an office of this kind without 
an apostolic indult: ‘Sine apostolico indulto medicinam 
vel chirurgiam ne exerceant; tabelliones seu publicos 
notarios, nisi in Curia ecclesiastica, ne agant;_ officia 
publica, quae exercitium laicalis jurisdictionis vel admin- 
strationis secumferunt, ne assumant.” An indult, if ob- 
tained, will define exactly the limits of what is permitted, 
and an instruction of the Holy Office, 25 July, 1917, repeated 
29 July, 1922, indicates what the general tenor of these 
indults will be. 

“Explorati iuris est non posse clericos sine apostolico 
indulto officia publica quae exercitium laicalis iurisdictionis 
vel administrationis secum ferunt (Canon 139 §2) ideoque 
nec munere fungi Officialis civilis ad matrimonia. Apostolico 
autem indulto ad postremi huius muneris intercedente, cum 
eorum adsistentia validitatem matrimonii conferat in foro 
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‘vii, dubitandum non est adsistentiam ipsam matrimoniis 
wereticorum et infidelium, gencratim loquendo, adhuc 
nanere illicitam si forte determinati alicuius matrimonii 
wliditatem obstet impedimentum dirimens iuris naturae vel 
positivi divini, vel etiam ratione scandali. Siquidem igitur 
juiusmodi apostolicum indultum ratio boni publici Mis- 
jonariis impertiendum suadeat, nihil prohibet quominus per 
scram Congregationem de Propaganda Fide Vicariis 
Apotolicis. illud implorantibus concedatur, dummodo 
amen : 

(i) Nullum matrimonio obstet impedimentum dirimens 
iris naturalis vel divini. 

(i) Nulla in pactum deducatur conditio matrimonii 
ubstantiae repugnans. 

(iii) Nulla actui civili haeretica aut superstitiosa caere- 
monia adiungatur. 

(iv) Nullum, demum, adsit scandalum vel periculum 
jvendi indifferentismum religiosum.””! 


E. J. M. 
MEMBERSHIP OF THE A.P.F. 
Seeing that the Indulgences granted to members of the 
AP.F. may be gained only by those who are members, does 
itnot follow that those who do not observe the conditions of 


membership, including the payment of a small annual sum, 
arenot able to obtain the Indulgences ? 


REPLY 


Canon 692: “Ad fruendum associationis iuribus, 


mivilegiis, indulgentiis, aliisque gratiis spiritualibus, necesse 


at et sufficit ut quis in eam valide receptus sit, secundum 
ptopria associationis statuta et ab ea legitime non expulsus.”’ 

The canon summarizes a decision $.C. Indulg., 25 Jan., 
642 :2 “Dummodo sodalitates sint canonice erectae, et 
odales adimpleant opera iniuncta a Summis Pontificibus 
po lucrandis indulgentiis suae respectivae Confraternitati 


'Sylloge, 1938, n. 60. 2 Fontes, VII, n. 5022, ad 2. 
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adnexis, ipsique sodales legitime adscripti fuerint in Qo, 
fraternitatem, inobservantia partialis, seu generalis statuyto,. 
um non obest acquisitioni indulgentiarum, ex eo quod 
statuta sunt potius ad regimen et ad rectam Sodalitats 
administrationem data, minime vero tamquam iniuncy 
opera ad indulgentias acquirendas.” Lest the meaning of 
this decision should be misunderstood, a further phrase was 
added when the ruling was repeated the following year, 
12 May, 1843 :? “. . . ad indulgentias acquirendas ; quod 
si nonnulli statutorum articuli aliqua peragenda opera 
sodalibus proponant, quae ex Pontificia concessione ditata 
sint indulgentiis, ipsi tamquam essentiales habendi sunt, 
ut nullo modo variari possint, ne tali spirituali emolumento 
sodales sint fraudati’’. Therefore the observance of the 
statutes of the A.P.F. is not necessary for enjoying it 
privileges, except when the statutes determine that certain 
pious works are to be performed by those members who desire 
to gain indulgences. 

A person who has become a member ceases to enjoy the 
indulgences and other privileges only by ceasing to bea 
member. This can happen in two ways. Firstly, he may 
be expelled by the Association, according to the terms of 
Canon 696, for a just cause. Secondly, he may renounce 
membership for any reason, but this does not take effect until 
the resignation has been accepted : Canon 72 §1: “Privilegia 
cessant per renuntiationem a competente Superiore accep- 
tatam.” 

These canons, which are applicable to all associations in J 
the Church, clearly govern membership of the A.P.F. That 
the Association should ever want to cast any member out is 
extremely unlikely, even though crimes may be committed 
which are a just cause for expulsion. Similarly, that any 
member should go to the trouble of getting his resignation 
accepted is also unlikely. Usually the member, who does 
not pay the minimum annual subscription determined by the 
statutes, neglects this duty either because he has forgotten or 
because he has lost interest in the A.P.F. and in its privileges. 
A person who deliberately neglects the statutes while, at the 
same time, assiduously enjoying the privileges of membership, 
including the gaining of indulgences offered, cannot be 
1 Fontes, VII, n. 5030. 
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xcused of any sin, since the statutes do not bind under sin. 
He is simply giving way to mean and selfish instincts, and 
iisspiritual gain, if any, will be outbalanced by the spiritual 


ins he suffers. 
E. J. M. 


INDULGENCES 


What indulgences are granted by the Holy See to those 
yho assist the work of the Foreign Missions ? 


REPLY 


(i) In the first place there are the very considerable 
indulgences granted to all the faithful who become members 
of the A.P.F., the Holy Childhood, and other missionary 
asociations. Since the foreign missions cannot function 
without material assistance, the indulgences are given to 
induce the faithful to join, and they continue, in this respect, 
acustom existing for many centuries. Some of the com- 
monest indulgences in the ages of faith were granted to those 
who assisted in the building of churches, bridges and other 
works of public utility. In modern times, the indulgence is 
ganted to associations which exist for a charitable purpose, 
and the grant is made to members who fulfil the conditions, 
not specifically to those who give money to the charitable 
purpose. 

(ii) Indulgences which may be gained by any of the 
hithful, whether they belong to a missionary association or 
not, are set out in the recent (1938) Preces et Pia Opera, 
mm. 563-574. 

Confession and Holy Communion, prayer for the 
missions, and a visit to a church or public oratory. (Plenary 
Indulgence monthly, n. 564.) 

On the last Sunday of October, Mission Sunday : 
Confession and Holy Communion, prayer for the missions, 
and presence at any one of the sacred functions specially 
held on that day for the work of the missions. (Plenary 
Indulgence, n. 565.) In places where no missionary 
functions are held, it suffices to visit a church or public 
oratory. Those who do not receive the sacraments may gain 
sean years indulgence by observing the other conditions alone. 
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There are, naturally, a number of prayers to which partig 
indulgences are attached, and a plenary indulgence may 
gained monthly, on the usual conditions, in the case of 
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certain of these prayers said daily. Thus: “St. Teresa of TI 
the Infant Jesus, Patron of the Missions, pray for ys” § Vol 
(100 days, n. 531.) A longer prayer to the same sain § pte-{ 
recited daily, n. 573, gains a monthly plenary indulgence, § 4” 
on the usual conditions. was | 
(iii) Of particular interest to the clergy is the “Pia Unio § a! 
Cleri pro Missionibus”, erected by S.C. de Propaganda Fide in | ie“ 
1926, membership of which obtains many indulgences and J 
other privileges. Like those attached to the A.P.F. and § 5 
other associations, these privileges were curtailed in 1933 § "™ 
with respect to the faculties enjoyed for attaching indulgences § ® 
to religious objects.1_ Members joining after 1 April, 1933, § 
no longer have these very full privileges. But those still in § 
force are considerable and they include Plenary Indulgence, § 
on the usual conditions, obtainable on the following occa § 
sions : The Epiphany ; feasts of the Apostles ; St. Michael; § 
St. Francis Xavier ; once a month on any selected day; a 
in articulo mortis. iy 
This Association has no immediate connection with | ™ 
collecting funds for the missions. Its purpose is to encourage al 
interest and zeal amongst the clergy for the work of the § ™ 
foreign missions, and through the clergy to influence the § @ 
laity in the same direction. The statutes were revised by § * 
S.C. de Propaganda Fide, 14 April, 1937.2 . 
E.J.M §¢ 

3 


DispaRITAs CULTUS 





Before the Code it was the law that a dispensation from 
this impediment included dispensation from any other 
ecclesiastical impediment affecting the non-Christian party. 
Some authors affirm that, at the present time, this law is 
still in force, at least in missionary countries ; others affirm 
that it is everywhere abrogated. 






1 Cf. CLERGY REVIEW, Vol. VII, 1934, pp. 70 and 434. 
2 CLERGY REviIEw, XIV, 1938, p. 77. Eng. Tr. of the Statutes, Eccle- 
siastical Review, January, 1938, p. 52. Cf. supra, p. 229. 
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REPLY 


The matter was discussed in CLerGy REviEw, 1933, 
Vol. VI, p. 330, and the conclusion reached was that the 
pre-Code implied dispensation, by which a dispensation from 
disparitas cultus was held to include certain other impediments, 
yas no longer operative. This solution is the correct one 
and is supported by other documents. It remains to explain 
the diversity of teaching on the subject. 

The pre-Code law rested on a decision of the Holy Office, 
6September, 1824, ad 2. After the Code was promulgated 
ome writers, as De Smet, considered that this rule was 
abrogated since it was not mentioned in the Code, whereas 
other virtual or implied dispensations were mentioned, as in 
Canon 1053. Others, as Cappello and Wernz-Vidal, 
lying on Canon 6 and the stylus curtae of Canon 20, held 
that it was not abrogated. 

This latter view, namely, that a dispensation from 
disparitas cultus virtually included a dispensation from other 
impediments, received the strongest official confirmation in 
two ways: (a) from a reply of S.C. de Propaganda Fide to 
aChinese bishop? ; (b) from the approved text of the law in 
Primum Concilium Sinense (1924), n. 396: “‘. . . dispensatio 
uper disparitate cultus, etiam a S. Sedis delegato. concessa, 
semper importat dispensationem super aliis impedimentis 
ris ecclesiastici relativis, super quibus Ecclesia aliunde 
dispensare solet’’. 

Nevertheless, the Holy Office, 16 April, 1931,3 and again, 
30 June, 1932, decided in the stricter sense that a dispensa- 
tion from other impediments is noé virtually included in a 
dispensation from disparitas cultus. The text of this final 
decision, conveyed through Propaganda to the Chinese 
Apostolic Delegate, is as follows : 

“Utrum in Sinis valere pergat dispositio primi Concilii 
amo 1924 celebrati, vi cuius secundum antiquam praxim 
in dispensatione super cultus disparitate Ecclesia dispensare 
intelligebatur etiam ab impedimentis, a quibus pars infidelis 
tat exempta ; an potius standum sit Decreto S. Officii 





1 Fontes, IV, n. 866. 
*2 December, 1922. Sylloge, n. 107, ad 2. 3 Sylloge, n. 157. 
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diei 16 Aprilis 1931, iuxta quod Ecclesia in talibus casiby 
non intelligitur dispensare ab impedimentis a quiby 
exempta est pars acatholica”’. 
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Canon 1098: “Si haberi vel adiri nequeat sine gray di 

incommodo parochus vel Ordinarius vel sacerdosi dele- tt 

gatus qui matrimonio assistant ad normam canonum - 

1095, 1096: 1. In mortis periculo validum et licitum est n 


matrimonium contractum coram solis testibus ; et etiam 
extra mortis periculum, dummodo prudenter praevideatur 
eam rerum conditionem esse per mensem duraturam”. 
(i) The application of the canon? depends for its validity 
on the verification of a fact, namely, that the competent 
priest cannot be obtained. It is an exception to the law 
which, according to canon 19, must be strictly interpreted, 
and some recently published decisions of the Rota have 
upheld the invalidity of marriages attempted under the 
terms of this canon. In one case there was a bona fide belief 
that the priest could not be had, but it was an erroneous 
belief. ‘“Itaque, ut his exceptionibus locus sit, requiritur 
in primis factum quoddam, quod nempe haberi vel adiri 
nequeat sine gravi incommodo parochus vel Ordinarius vel 
sacerdos delegatus qui matrimonio assistant. Hinc, si quis 
per errorem, licet excusabilem, credat ministrum catholicum, 









1 Sylloge, n. 169; Payen, De Matrimonio, n. 1122. 
2 Cf. Clergy Review, II, 1931, p. 447 ; XIV, 1938, p. 367. 
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de quo supra, haberi vel adiri non posse sine gravi in- 
«mmodo, coram solis testibus contrahere valide nequit’’? 

In another case, which turned on interpreting the 
yrds “sine gravi incommodo”’, it was decided that a 
iistance of eleven kilometres (about seven miles) between 
ihe parties and the priest was not, in the circumstances, a 
wave incommodum : “Impossibilitas parochum habendi vel 
jdeundi est absoluta, si tempus desit omnino aut medium 
iequaquam suppetat, ut vel nupturientes ad ipsum se 
onferre vel cum co convenire possint vel ut ab eodem per 
epistolam delegatio obtineatur ; est relativa, si notabile 
dammum physicum vel morale arcessito parocho aut 
partibus aut tertiae cuidam personae aut bono publico 
proveniret. Unde sponsi non tenentur magnas expensas 
gstinere, vel iter valde durum et molestum suscipere, aut 
periculo alicuius gravi damni se exponere, ut testem 
qualificatum habeant, quamvis forte neglexerint culpabiliter, 
immo fraudulenter, occasionem eum commode habendi. 
Solum actuale incommodum a lege heic respicitur, proinde 
uficit et requiritur personalis impossibilitas ; sufficit, ita 
utnon requiratur communis ; requiritur, it ut non sufficiat 
communis scu localis, exclusa personali, quia si adsit 
posibilitas personalis non verificatur grave incommodum”’.? 

(ii) There must often be some element of doubt in 
applying this canon. Therefore, in vast districts such as the 
Chinese missions, wide faculties are obtained for dispensing 
fom the form of marriage. The question arose first in 
1908, on the promulgation of the decree Ne Temere, and the 
Holy See preferred this method of dispensation rather than 
that of exempting whole districts from the terms of the law. 
“.». concedendam esse iisdem Ordinariis (in vastissimo 
Sinarum imperio) facultatem dispensandi a forma sub- 
‘antiali matrimonii pro casibus tantum verae necessitatis, 
tum potestate hanc facultatem habitualiter subdelegandi 
missionum rectoribus”.? Payen interprets ‘“missionum 
rectoribus” to include those who are not even technically 
quasi-parochi in the sense of canons 451 §2 and 216 §3.4 A 
decision S$. C. de Prop. Fide, 12 April, 1933, gives an even 


-_—.. 


1S. R. Rotae Decisiones, xviii, 1926, Coram Maximo-Massimi, p. 18. 
* Ibid, Coram Florckak, p. 288.  * 31 August, 1908. Sylloge, n. 12. 
‘De Matrimonio, 1936, h. 1845. 
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wider interpretation : “*. . . sub verbis missionum rectoribusiy 
locis missionum ubi quasi-paroeciae existunt, compre. 
hendantur etiam vicarii cooperatores”’.1 





E. J. M 


CEASING TO BE A CATHOLIC 


When does an adult who has been baptized in the 
Catholic Church cease to be a Catholic? (M.M.) 

























REPLY 





The question is equivalent to asking who are to be con. 
sidered members of the Church, and the answer will vary 
according to the meaning and extent given to the word 


“Church”. Hence the great confusion arising from the . 
use of terms such as the Invisible Church, the Soul of the " 
Church (as distinct from its Body) and the Mystical Body a 
of Christ. z 
If, however, we understand by the Catholic Church a 
visible external society functioning in this world, abstracting , 
altogether from its internal spiritual characteristics, it is ‘ 
possible to determine when a baptized Catholic ceases to bea Ch 
member of it. Even with these limitations, theologians and 
canonists are not in complete agreement on certain points. : 
As a definition of what constitutes a member of the Church, : 


in this sense, the following suggested by Dr. Lamiroy is a 
good as any: “Membra Ecclesiae sunt omnes et solijvalide 
baptizati, baptismo aquae, qui ciusdem fidei Christianat 
professione, communione sacramentorum et bonorum 
spiritualium, regimine tandem legitimorum _pastorum 
colligantur.”? It is based on two theses of Cardinal Billot: 
Thesis XI: Licet character baptismalis sit de se sufficien 
ad incorporandum hominem verae Ecclesiae Catholicae, 
nihilominus ad hunc effectum requirit in adultis duplicem 
conditionem. Et prima quidem conditio est ut non impt 
diatur sociale vinculum unitatis fidei per haeresim formalem 
aut etiam mere materialem. Verumtamen quia huiusmodi 
















1 Sylloge, n. 177. 
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impedimentum illa sola haeresis affert, quae in apertam 
professionem transit, dicendum est solos notorios hereticos 
4 corpore Ecclesiae excludi. Thesis XII : Altera conditio 
pro adultis requisita in eo est, ut non impediatur vel non 
glvatur vinculum communionis, quod duobus modis 

test destrui. Primo per ipsius hominis factum, hoc est 
per schisma, de quo proportionaliter sentiendum est sicut 
de haeresi. Deinde per sententiam ecclesiasticae auctori- 
tatis, id est per excommunicationem quae plenam et 
perfectam habeat excommunicationis rationem. Quia 
yro nulla videtur esse talis, nisi ea qua quis vitandus 
dficitur, sequitur quod ad Ecclesiae corpus adhuc pertinere 
possunt excommunicati tolerati, sive occulti sint sive etiam 
notorii.””} 

A person, therefore, ceases to be a Catholic by openly 
and publicly professing heresy, schism, or a fortiori apostasy ; 
the terms are defined in canon 1325 §2. An act of this 
kind is established beyond all doubt if the person joins a 
wciety or sect which professes any of these things. But it 
isalso established, in our view, if the person, without joining 
ay other visible body, notoriously and openly declares, 
fr example, that he has left the Church and desires to have 
nothing more to do with it. It is quite immaterial whether 
this course is taken in good faith or in bad faith. On the 
border-line are those whose departure from the Church is 
merely implied in the non-exercise of the Catholic religion. 
Inour view they should be regarded as Catholics until they 
have positively rejected their membership of the Church.? 

Regarded from the opposite angle, certain persons 
tease to be members of the Church, because that Society 
has excluded them from its communion—an elementary 
ight which any society in this world enjoys. But there is a 
wide divergency amongst the writers on this point, since 
itis a question what the Church intends, or intended in 
past ages, by inflicting the censure of excommunication. 
The Roman Pontifical, Ordo Excommunicationis et Absolutionis, 
presses the intention of expulsion from the Church in 


1 De Ecclesia. Ed. 1909, pp. 291, 304. 

*Some hold that people of this kind often cease to be members"of the 
Church, since their condition is equivalent to heresy, etc. Cf. Lercher, 
Institut. Dogmat. (1939), Vol. I, p. 235. 
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strong and unequivocal terms: “. . . membrum putridun 
et insanabile, quod medicinam non recipit, ferro excom. 
municationis ab Ecclesiae corpore abscindamus, ne tam 
pestifero morbo reliqua corporis membra_ veluti veneno 
inficiantur.” It was what the old law called “majo” 





























excommunication, but we are of the opinion that, in oy & _ 
present law, excommunication as such, even when ferendy = . 
sententiae, does not deprive the delinquent of membership ad 
of the Church, and therefore of the right to bear the name sa 
“Catholic”. It deprives him of communication with the on 
faithful in certain respects, e.g. by depriving him of the = 
sacraments. For the rest he is “tolerated”, and the ancient foe 
distinction between “‘major” and ‘‘minor” excommunica- a 

tion is now replaced by the distinction between “excom- . 
municati tolerati” and “‘excommunicati vitandi’’.! se 
Many authors still write about all excommunication in Z “ 
terms which imply that the censured person is deprived of a 
membership in the Church; others write as though not oan 
even the excommunicatus vitandus is deprived of membership. publ 
The correct view, we think, is that the excommunicatus vitandus The 
alone ceases to be a Catholic. This is the teaching of sini 
Cardinal Gasparri: “Extra Ecclesiam a Jesu Christo aly 
instituto sunt: 1. non baptizati; 2. manifesti apostata, J. 4 
haeretici, schismatici, excommunicati vitandi. Excom- wa 
municati tolerati sunt Ecclesiae membra, sed excluduntur os 
ab illis effectibus communionis fidelium qui in. sactis . 
canonibus enumerantur. . . .”? ee 
The conditions required to constitute a person excom- 192 
municatus vitandus are in canon 2258 §2 : “Nemo est vitandus, J ¢.,, 
nisi fuerit nominatim a Sede Apostolica excommunicatus, as 
excommunicatio fuerit publice denuntiata et in decreto ve J, 
sententia expresse dicatur ipsum vitare debere, salvo ing 
praescripto can. 2343, §1, n. 1.” Canon 2343 determine fj. 
that a person striking the Holy F ather is 1pso facto vitandus, pa 
and it is the only example of this penalty being incurred § _,, 
latae sententiae. Ps 
E.J.M. és 
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1 Canon 2258. 





2 Catechismus Catholicus, Q. 158 and 161. 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


(i) Ad Usum Misstonariorum. Sylloge Praecipuorum Docu- 
mentorum Recentium. Urbaniana I. (‘Typis Polyglottis Vaticanis, 
1939): 

Appearing as Volume I of a new series entitled Urbaniana, 
this important collection of Roman decrees and documents 
affecting the foreign missions is issued with the authority of 
the Sacred Congregation De Propaganda Fide. ‘There have 
ben many similar authentic collections, the most recent 
being the very useful and well-known Collectanea in two 
volumes containing documents up to the year 1907. The 
present volume continues the documents from 1907 to 1938. 
Since it is produced chiefly for the convenience of mission- 
aries, documents are included which have already appeared 
in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis, or which have been reprinted 
in collections such as Fontes Codicis Iuris Canonict. But it 
contains very many which have not been printed in any 
source easily obtainable, though no doubt they have been 
published locally for the benefit of the clergy concerned. 
They are printed merely with the number under which they 
are catalogued in the Archivium of Propaganda, or occasion- 
ally with a reference to some journal which published them 
at the time of issue. The following comments are restricted 
to documents of this kind, since those published in the Acta 
are of common knowledge and call for no special mention. 

The general policy of the Holy See in directing the welfare 
of missions may be seen in such circulars as n. 128, 23 May, 
1927, addressed to the superiors of the Chinese Missions by 
Cardinal Van Rossum, which reproaches the tendency in 
certain quarters to disregard the directions of the Holy See 
concerning the growth of a native priesthood, while express- 
ing satisfaction with those who have obcyed the apostolic 
mandates : ‘“‘At gaudium Sanctissimi Patris fuit modo non 
parvo temperatum dolore, quum renuntiatum fuerit, 
nonnullos ex exteris missionariis, veteribus imbutos praciu- 
diciis, nondum ex corde parere praedictis S. Sedis disposi- 
tionibus, neque toto proinde animo cooperari ad eas plene 
in praxim adducendas ; immo ctiam asserere ausos esse 
Apostolica Documenta de Clero indigeno ad maiora munera 
promovendo ad speciem tantum fuisse conscripta, minime 
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autem ad rem ct veritatem.” The rules governing Regional 
Seminaries, n. 183, 27 April, 1934, confirm the common lay 
of Canons 981 §1 and 542, and direct that the alumni may 
not join any religious Institute during their course of studies 
or for three years after ordination without a special licence, 
a disciplinary measure which forms part of the amended 
Roman missionary oath given in n. 226 bis. 

The motives which urge the formation of a local native 
clergy apply equally to the encouragement of native art in 
church building and furnishing, and there are a number of 
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instructions on this point encouraging the use of a native T 
style in China (169 d7s), India (n. 188), Japan (n. 193) and § supe 
the Congo (n. 203 bis). Many attractive examples of native 9 missi 
artistic skill may be seen in missionary exhibitions and in § inter 
journals such as [Artisan Liturgique. conc 
Financial problems weigh even more heavily on missions § eto 
than they do at home, owing to the comparatively meagre § wef 
contributions obtainable from Christians on the spot. J ism 
Nevertheless, in principle, they should contribute, and in § ous! 
n. 240 the past directions of the Holy See are recalled: § et. 
(a) “Curandum est ut patrimonia Missionum paulatim 9 a 
constituantur, seclusa tamen, ad normam SS. Canonum, § Ap] 
quavis mercaturae specie.” A similar warning against 
engaging in trade is found in n. 77 ad 5: ‘‘Abstineant 
omnino a promovendo adiuvandoque commercio sive cum 
patria sive cum aliis regionibus, memores verbi Apostoli ad § An 
Timotheum : nemo militans Deo implicat se negotiis saecularibus.” } (A. 
(b) “Fideles prudenter sed active hortandi sunt ut 
necessitatibus subveniant Missionum.” 
(c) “Caveatur ne nimia in aedificiis materialibus 
profundatur pecunia ; imprimis efformandi sunt fideles.” 
Difficult problems concerning communicatio in sacris occut 
in quite a number of these Roman decisions. Rules govern- 
ing the honours which Christians may give, for patriotic § A 
and civil reasons, to images of Confucius ; the lawfulness of § 
contributing to the construction of temples or pagodas § i 
erected in his honour ; the assistance permitted at pagan § q 
funeral rites, and other questions of this kind in China, § 4 
were all settled by a decree of 28 May, 1935 (n. 192), which § f 
was widely discussed at the time in the English Catholic } | 
press. Similar problems, affecting other parts of the world f | 
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swell, arise in applying the canonical laws on marriage, as 
inn. 206, 4. These are, for the most part, purely moral 
problems, which are officially solved by the application of 
traditional principles, and their study provides some useful 
practice in casuistry. Newman in Note G to the Apologia 
describes casuistry as a noble science, “‘but it is one to which 
[am led neither by my abilities nor by my turn of mind”’. 
Happily for him, he was never called on to decide some of 
theextremely awkward questions confronting priests on the 
freign missions. 

This collection of documents, indispensable for the 
superiors of missions, will be found useful by all foreign 
missionaries, and abounding in interest for any priest 
interested in the working of Canon Law under unusual 
conditions. It is well printed and has few typographical 
erors. A reference to the Fontes C.I.C. would have been 
weful for those documents which are printed therein, and it 
isnot apparent why the numbers should not run continu- 
osly instead of being intercepted by “‘bis’’, “‘ter’’, “‘quater’’, 
etc. ofthe same number. The two indices are excellent and 
an exhaustive series of Faculties Formulae are given in the 
Appendix. 

E. J. M. 


(ii) Praefectura Apostolica de Buea in Africa Occidentali 
Anglica in Vicariatum Apostolicum Eiusdem Nominis Evehitur 
(4.4.8., Xxxi, 1939, Pp. 214). 


PIUS EPISCOPUS 
SERVUS SERVORUM DEI 
AD PERPETUAM REI MEMORIAM 


Apostolica de Buea Praefectura, in Africa occidentali 
Anglica sita, diligentibus sedulisque Missionariorum S. 
loseph de Mill Hill, quibus illa est concredita, laboribus 
impensisque curis, haud parva, postremo hoc tempore, 
quamvis omnimodae obstarent difficultates, tum quoad 
cedentium numerum, tum quoad missionalium operum 
fequentiam, incrementa suscepit. Quare, quum dilectus 
Filius illorum Societatis Missionariorum Moderator Genera- 
lis ab Apostolica Sede fusis efflagitasset precibus, ut Prae- 
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fectura illa de Buea ob laetos potissimum ipsius progress 
in Vicariatum Apostolicum eveheretur, Nos, attento fayo. 


































ci 
rabili voto venerabilis Fratris Antonii Riberi, Archiepiscopi ft 
titularis Darensis et Delegati Apostolici Africae pro Mis. 
sionibus, de venerabilium Fratrum Nostrorum §. R, 29 N 
Cardinalium S. Congregationi de Propaganda Fide pra. perio 
positorum consilio, re mature perpensa, oblatis praefatj I necnt 
Superioris Generalis precibus annuendum decrevimus, § tit 
Suppleto igitur, quatenus opus sit, quorum intersit yel § ave 
eorum, qui sua interesse pracsumant consensu, de Aposto. mila 
licae Nostrae potestatis plenitudine, Praefecturam Aposto. @ anim 
licam de Buea in Vicariatum Apostolicum, iisdem finihy § acit 
et nomine servatis, tenore praesentium extollimus, erigimus § abu 
et constituimus, eumque eidem Societati Missionariorum § tt ( 
S. Ioseph de Mill Hill, sicut antea, ad Nostrum tamen et § abs 
Apostolicae Sedis beneplacitum, commissum  volumw, § im 
Novo igitur huic Vicariatui Apostolico de Buea omnia § inti 
tribuimus iura, honores et potestates, quibus ceteri per § mn 
orbem Vicariatus Apostolici eorumque Praesules iure § sid 
communi fruuntur et gaudent, eosque pariter iisdem ad- 
stringimus oneribus et obligationibus, quibus ceteri ad- § ger 
stringuntur. Quae omnia, uti supra disposita et constituta, § mi 
rata ac valida esse volumus et iubemus, contrariis quibus- § pe 
cumque minime obstantibus. Harum vero Litterarum § ot 
transumptis manu tamen notarii publici subscriptis et § st 
sigillo viri in ecclesiastica dignitate vel officio constituti J a 
munitis, eamdem prorsus volumus haberi fidem, quae hisce 
praesentibus haberetur, si exhibitae vel ostensae forent. § bi 
Nemini autem hanc paginam evectionis, erectionis, con § w 
stitutionis, commissionis, statuti et voluntatis Nostrae § q 
infringere vel ei contraire liceat. Si quis vero ausu temerario § a 
hoc attentare praesumpserit, indignationem omnipotentis 
Dei et beatorum Apostolorum Petri et Pauli se noverit § ¢ 






incursurum. 
Datum Romae apud S. Petrum, anno Domini millesimo 
nongentesimo trigesimo nono, die quinta decima mens 
Martii, Pontificatus Nostri anno primo. 
Fr. Tu. Prus, O.P., Carp. BoGcIANI, 
Cancellarius S.R.E. 
P. Carp. Fumasoni BIonpI, 
S.C. de Propaganda Fide Praef. 
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‘Ogressys ff (ii) Sacra Congregatio de Propaganda Fide. “‘Instructio 
Ito favo. circa prudentiorem de rebus missionalibus tractandi 
iepiscopi ff rationem”? (A.A.S. xxxi, 1939, p. 269). 


Non semel animadvertit haec Sacra Congregatio in 
periodicis commentariis atque in libris de opera missionali 
xenon in publicis de eadem re sermonibus, ita aliquando 
pingi mores, cultum, indolem, statum gentium quibus 
alvehenda est Catholica Fides, ut videantur carum potius 
mila quam bona efferri. Quod quidem nullo adverso 
mimo fieri, quin potius eo solummodo consilio ut ardentior 
acitetur amor in fratres nondum luce Christi fruentes 
jundantioraque auxilia suppeditentur operibus religionis 

riorum @ ¢ caritatis, memo certe dubitaverit; id tamen quam 
men et # asonum sit a mutua inter populos urbanitate, quantum 
olumus, f immo aequitatem laedat et iustitiam, quantam denique 
omnia § indignationem iure iniis gentibus excitet de quibus huiusmodi 
eri per § mrrantur, facile patet cuivis consideranti quid ipse sentiret 
°s_ jure § side sua ipsius patria pariter loquentes nosset exteros. 
em ad- Eo magis autem omnino devitanda apparet talis se 
eri ad- § gerendi ratio, quod opinionem ingenerare potest falsam et 
stituta, J misionariis iniuriosam eorumque ministerii successui 
quibus- § perniciosam : eos scilicet non accedere ad gentes ca cum 
erarum § cordis caritate, qua, non metientes alios modulo suo, 
ptis et § studeant aperto et propenso animo eas comprehendere et 
nstituti § eistimare et amare. 
¢ hisce Itaque Sacra haec Congregatio enixe commendat omni- 
forent. § bus de re missionali sive scripto sive sermone tractantibus, 
s, con § utde aliis nationibus loquantur eadem prorsus observantia, 
Nostrae J qua ipsi ab alienis de sua patria sermonem haberi desider- 
nerario # ant. 
otentis Quam circa rem, prae mente insuper habeant, nitere 
noverit § gentes non paucas, in quibus opus missionale exercetur, 
antiquo nobilique vitae cultu humanitateque ; ita ut ipsae 
lesimo § agre indignanterque ferant si indiscriminatim cum iis 
mensis § populis recenseantur et quasi aequentur, qui passim minus 
woluti, ut dicitur, habentur. Neque fas esto ex singulis 
asibus generalem ingerere iniuriosam et falsam de cuncto 
RE. populo opinionem. 

Quae sapientissima divus Paulus dedit monita prae 

raef. oculis semper habeantur eaque pervigili studio observentur : 
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“Nemini dantes ullam offensionem, ut non vituperety 
ministerium nostrum: sed in omnibus exhibeamus jo. 
metipsos sicut Dei ministros” (2 Cor. vi, 3 5q.). 
Datum Romae, ex aedibus Sacrae Congregations 
de Propaganda Fide, die 9 Iunti 1939. 
PetTrus Carp. FuMASONI Bionn1, Praefectys, 





CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
THE REGISTERS 


vations TDS function as a record of events in the life of every 
lvidual whose name it contains renders the Register 
Baptisms the most important of the parochial books. 
The authorized form of registration which appears in our 
(do Administrandi and in the printed registers differs 
gmewhat from the one which is prescribed by the Code 
ad the Rituale Romanum. In England we record the date 
f birth and the name of the mother before marriage. 
The Code and the Rituale pass over these particulars, but, 
m the other hand, require the parishes of both parents 
ad godparents. In England, as a point of ordinary 
wocedure, we register an illegitimate child in the name 
fthe mother. To insert the name of the putative father, 
acept by his own permission expressed in the presence of 
vitnesses, would be a legal offence. The Code and the 
Riuale direct that an illegitimate should be registered as 
if parents unknown, except when the maternity is a 
matter of common knowledge, or when the mother herself 
makes a request in the presence of two witnesses ; the 
fither’s nome may be inserted on the same terms as with us. 
For the purpose of avoiding complications of spiritual 
lationship which may easily arrive in the future, it is 
important that the name of a person who administers lay 
taptism should be recorded ; the name of the priest who 
upplies the ceremonies must be added. In the space 
povided in the margin the parish priest must inscribe 
notices of confirmation, reception of major orders, solemn 
ligious profession and marriage. It is not necessary to 
msert a notice of a marriage for the easing of conscience. 
The Code insists that parish priests should make a 
pint of entering up records of baptisms carefully and 
without delay. An experience of badly kept registers 
impresses upon one’s mind the wisdom of this insistence. 
Not infrequently much trouble and delay in such important 
matters as advancing candidates for First Communion has 
been caused by the negligence of well-meaning priests in 
he past who have contented themselves with scribbling 
particulars on flyleaves and margins of books and on scraps 
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of paper, intending eventually to have a great day of 
entering up in full—a day which has never come, 4 
common mistake is the repetition of the surname where, 
once is sufficient : thus . . . filius Ioannis et Mariae Brigh 























































not . . . Joannis Bright et Mariae Bright. Careful attention : 
should be paid to Latin spelling and to case endings, | 
must be admitted that the turning of some of our English . 
names into Latin is indeed perplexing. Untranslate §°~” 
English names—Ethel, for example—do not look well ina iia 
Latin register. Actually there are Latin forms for many wcust 
of our English names which pass as_ untranslatable. bl 
Stanley, for example, is only an Anglicized form of hops 
Stanislaus. It had long seemed to the writer that anyone ~ 
who has the time and inclination to do a course of research §™ | 
would render valuable service to the clergy if he were to ™ 
produce a little dictionary giving the Latin versions of the ig 
multifarious Christian, and doubtfully Christian, name Vi 
which find favour with our people. A book which admirably lk = 
serves this purpose has quite recently been published by a 
Burns Oates & Washbourne.! The practice of inscribing "7 
addresses in the marginal space is one to be encouraged: § . . 
such records have often proved to be of the highest value §™™ 
to a newly appointed rector in a parish where through ea 
illness or thoughtlessness on the part of his predecessor the i 
Status Animarum has not been kept up to date. a 





It would save much trouble for both priests and parents 
in later years if every time we did a baptism we were to 
persuade the parents to take a certificate there and then. 
A small fee might be charged. It should be remembered 
that a registrar has the right to take legal proceeding 
against anyone who exacts a fee for a certificate which 
does not bear a revenue stamp. Our registrars are amiable 
and accommodating gentlemen who appreciate the courtesy 
and friendliness which ordinarily they receive from the 
Catholic clergy ; one should therefore have consideration for 
their susceptibilities. In this connection the term fee is 
used in the strict sense by which is meant a fixed charge a 
distinct from a voluntary offering. Every certificate issued 
should bear the impress of the parochial seal. J. P.R. 


































1 Names and Name-days. By Donald Attwater. See Clergy Review. 
Vol. xvii, p. 184. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


us Missionariorum. Facultates Apostolicae, Commentaria in 
Formulam Tertiam. G. Vromant. Pp. 152. (Desclée 
de Brouwer, Musaeum Lessianum.) 


CCORDING to the remoteness of the district in 

which the faculties are to be used, and the consequent 
lificulty of having recourse to Rome, the Holy See is 
xcustomed to use three different formulae when conceding 
gculties to Ordinaries in districts subject to S.C. de 
Propaganda Fide, and each of the three is divided into formula 
nur et formula minor, not as was formerly the practice 
into ordinaria et extraordinaria. ‘The text of all these 
wllections of faculties is given in the Appendix to the 
fjloge of documents, 1907-1938, recently issued. 

Vromant’s commentary explains the Formula Tertia 
Maior, a most ample grant of faculties obtained by Ordi- 
mries in China, Japan and Africa (except the British 
Colonies which have Formula Secunda) and some other places. 

The difficulties under which the clergy work, in certain 
nissions, is seen from the faculties which may be used with 
rgard to the Holy Eucharist : permission to take water 
instead of wine for the first ablution at Mass, to expose the 
Blessed Sacrament with only two lights, and to reserve the 
Blessed Sacrament with no light at all. All these concessions 
ae given owing to the extreme difficulty of obtaining wine, 
andles and sanctuary oil. 

The law of Canon 858 §2, regarding non-fasting com- 
munion of the sick in certain contingencies, is extended in 
1. Xvli SO as to apply to sick people before they have com- 
pleted a month’s sickness. It may be used thrice, instead 
of only twice a week, and even daily in the case of sick 
priests and religious. The author has a useful note on the 
rather perplexing question whether sick persons who are 
ible to reach the church may use the privilege of Canon 858 
k, or whether it is applicable only to those who are too ill 
t) leave the house. Inasmuch as it is a privilege given in 
ivour of suffering people, we have always held that the law 
thould be widely interpreted, and this opinion may be 
wfely followed not only in missionary countries but every- 
where, Vromant writes : ‘Observes usum invaluisse ut vox 
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‘decumbentes’ late sumatur, ita ut etiam infirmi qui se ad 
ecclesiam conferre possunt, facultate uti non prohibeanty, 
Quae tamen opinio Romae, uti nobis affirmavit P. Creusen, 
acriter adhuc disceptata, applicatur tantum vere infirmis, 
quorum vires sive morbo, sive senio, sive debilitate fracty 
sunt, ita ut saltem moraliter decumbentes dici possint. Noy 
est opus gravi vel periculoso morbo, dummodo condicion. 
ibus facultatis satisfiat.” 
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Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul to the Sisters of Charity. @ ¢ visi 
Vol. III; translated by the Rev. Joseph Leonard, § jokin 
C.M. (Burns Oates & Washbourne. Pp. 317. Bp ap 

10s. 6d.) AItho 

HE most familiar religious habit in this country— § jth 
certainly to non-Catholic eyes—is the white cornette J nevet 
and blue dress of the Sisters of Charity, those devoted  dstat 
workers whose portion of the Vineyard is frequently a city § ai. 
slum. What they do for the unwanted and abandoned is § fTt 
widely known and recognised, but the spirit that inspires § just 
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their labour remains a secret to themselves, although it may 
be shared to some extent by all who read the conferences 
given to the first members of the Institute by its Father 
and Founder. The Saint himself did not write the words 
here translated : he always spoke ex abundantia cordis, but his 
listeners faithfully recorded his addresses, which are now 
being published for the first time in a complete English 
edition. 

Eminently holy though he was, St. Vincent de Paul was 
practical and outspoken to a striking degree : ‘What a reason 
is it not for humbling ourselves to be like an animal! For, 
Sisters, whoever would dissect a man would find he had 


the same organs as a pig.” One can imagine how his i 
hearers would sometimes lift their hands in horror at the 9 
vivid word-pictures he drew in urging them to keep their § 
Rule, particularly with regard to entertaining visitors, even th 
though a brother or a cousin be concerned. ‘When you ; 

t 


have given him admission someone will say : ‘We have not 
a bed, but there is a little couch ; or, perhaps, I will sleep 
with Sister and let you have my bed.’ What ! a Sister will 
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yea man in bed in her own room, and perhaps in her 
wn bed!” Within the compass of a sentence the Saint 
«ud transform a modest convent-parlour tea into a noisy 
yvern entertainment. It is not surprising that as he went 
rough the various parts of their Rule the Sisters spon- 
neously fell on their knees in public confession of some 
fult, so vehement were his denunciations of the slightest 
{viation from strict observance. 

Severity was the spiritual keynote of the seventeenth 
atury, . "hen frequent reception of the Sacraments was 
most unheard of. St. Vincent de Paul, for all his breadth 
i vision, was not immune from the spirit of his time, 
hoking upon it as a sign of pride if his daughters desired 
approach the altar more than once or twice a week. 
\though somewhat severe, he was by no means harsh, 
ut his conferences are the soul of gravity, and rarely or 
never did he say anything to amuse the Sisters. At this 
stance of time, however, we may smile at much that he 
aid. For instance, his quaint words of praise for the people 
fTurkey, praise bestowed through the evidence of “‘a man 
jwt come back from fishing for whales there”, are in 
distinct contrast to what was usually said of these ancient 
memies of the Cross. One is not sure whether to be 
amused or annoyed with the Cardinal who “could not 
dure the slightest thing on his conscience which caused 
him remorse, and he even arranged for his Confessor to 
eep in the same room. As soon as ever he had a bad 
thought he used to say to him immediately : ‘Sir, I have had 
uch a thought ; I confess it to you.’ ”’ Not the least value 
ofthese Conferences is the picture they present of Catholic . 
customs of 300 years ago. 

The translating and editing of this work has meant an 
eormous labour for Father Leonard. It is a labour 
inspired by love for his Institute, whose members must 
rely regard the work as monumental. Anyone may find 
interest and instruction in this volume and the others of 
the series, but the Sisters of Charity will be their most 
appreciative readers, secing in them a permanent record of 
that heroic spirit of religious observance upon which is 
funded the glorious work of three centuries. 


L. 3. & 





CORRESPONDENCE 
THE SINGING OF THE INTROIT 


Fr. Moncrieff, O.P., writes : 3 

As a pendant to E. J. M.’s clear answer, in the Jj 
number of the CLeERcy Review, concerning the singing 
the Introit during the progress of the celebrant to thealf 
it may be of interest to readers to know that the ol 
use is still in force in the Dominican rubrics, which dig 
that “after the Gloria Patri of the Introit (or Versicle ift 
Gloria is not said) the celebrant, vested in chasuble, bi 
the head to the Sacristy Crucifix, and proceeds to 
altar.” 4 


This may also be the case in other monastic rites. 
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